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The purely picturesque 
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james Lees-Milne and David forQi 
Ford good 

Images °f Bath biog 

389pp. including 1 ,200 black-and- and 

3 illustrations and 8 pages in map. 

Saint Helena Press, 1 Saint Helena subj. 
Tcnace, Richmond, Surrey TW9 mov 

S; 

Oath and the print long enjoyed chap 
a special relationship. Copper are 

engravings shadowed forth the growth £on 

of the classical city; aquatints came to 
at its high noon; and, to mark its 
decline, lithography arrived along wnh 
the railways ana evangelicalism. The 
veiY land forms are pictunally , 

composed, the contours are | 

cooperalive (for every dizzy descent a 
happily placed belvedere), the 

somewhat sluggish Avon is easy to : 

conceal. Pale oolitic stone absorbs the 
light, Instead of reflecting it. The 
Georgian resort was just small enough 
to hi into a general panorama, taken 
most often worn the south - even 
before the terraces climbing Lansdown 
provided a perfect backdrop. And then 
the dearth of medieval churches left 
the Abbey as a single dominant 
feature; everywhere else a jumbled . i 
skyline induced mere bird’s-eye views; ’ 

in Bath you could always find a - 
prospect. i. • 

Small wonder that the town and the 
topographic print got along so well ; , 
together. Sublimity there was none: . . 

but the pure picturesque lay all around. 
"Infinity,’’ said Uveaale Price, “is one 
of the most efficient causes of the 
sublime; the boundless ocean, for that 
reason, inspires awful sensations: to 
give it picturesqueness you must 
destroy that cause of its sublimity ; for it 
is on the shape and disposition of its 
boundaries that the picturesque in 
great measure must depend.” No need 
in Bath to destroy any boundaries: 
there never was a less infinite 
environment, physically or 
metaphysically. The main streets even * 
today intersect one another 'at "1 
neurotically short intervals, and higher . 
up the crescents loop back on J ec 
themselves as though fearful of lts 
reaching somewhere else. There used ass 
to be a Lilliput Alley, which according 1 
to the historian R. E. M. Peacn qu 
(himself a great print-seller) was only co’ 
ten feel wide: Ralph Allen built his ass 
loun-house there, but on its cramped fre 
site it was smothered by tenements, ws 
The hills crowd in on every side: Bristol ba 
ufai beyond the horizon, London is So 
Mother country. It often rains, but w« 

S , as though not from 3 great th> 
• The sun is close and intimate, is 
and appears to have been provided by di: 
the same props department as (a 
everything else. ali 

Bm the people? As James Lees- £ii 
hlilne points out in his agreeable ‘9 
introductory narrative to Images of w 
Bath “visitors from distant places did cc 
tot. flock to Bath as pilgrims but as sc 
Patients”. One should add that it is 
'jutors who figure, unobtrusively, in n< 
“ e prints: they, after all, were the 
• f^tomers for this product. The si 
indigenous population, who were _ 
Muled up blinking into unexpected 
hght by R. s. Neale’s recent social 
. ™oni of the town, have been excused 
• J“ty tor the present work. In any case, 

■ ! m - s i at . us °* patient was the most 
• «n^ ed t * iat & a *h could afford: 

,i “ w pere rise was body language so 
esolutely conjugated in verbs of 
,,Vi n l ? nd ^ping. William Beckford 
! "‘his paradise of idlers and 

■' >. an “ made his own 

Mn!# 1 f IQ ? t0 ■‘s ftmereal cosiness. 

1 °‘ l he ailments which were 
• r S]^ d 1° ^ treated in Bath had a 
,hS nng )l' high tone, with few of 
• i in if ,? n P* easa nt scorbutic complaints 
il ® “ *fe». The siccas rate for 
nenilc cures cannot have been high, 
k ^‘l^somethinR at least to feel 
if. s| Qn .. u ifhout short breath (which the 

k !: accreditS 6 ^ e , x P osed ) and to die ah 
SS7L ted Bath case. Let it suffice, 

Si been iH rm ?fl tov ’ tl,at disease has 

I to healtu ° “ but ? od - knom how 

traced 11 !^!, 8813 ^ of ,he cltv can be 
t e R a,1 ®7 of 1.022 items 
114 C Drfni by Oavid Ford - a further 
« product aro _“ tal ogued but pot • 


matters; not all states are recorded , but 
for 90 per cent of users that would be an 
unnecessary refinement. There are 
good indexes, a bibliography, 
Biographic details on local publisners 
ana print-makers, and two functional 


subject, starting with the Abbey and 
moving through general views to 
features such as bridges, hotels, baths, 
residential areas, churches and 
chapels. Eight pages of colour plates 
are supplemented by 1 ,200 
monochrome illustrations. Whatever 
may come to light in terms of additions 
and minor corrections, this is assuredly 
the most comprehensive and coherent 


Pat Rogers 

engravers, even when gifted (and that 
is not always the case), take second 

S lace to the subject-matter. John 
obert Cozens produced a set of 
views, sold as etchings in the 1770s, of 
which the best known is probably his 
depiction of the Circus. It is still 
treeless; the cobbled expanse looks 
impenitemly vacant (the houses are 
what matter), whilst coaches and 
chairmen wander across in oblique 
paths, blessedly untroubled by 
carri3ge-ways or the rule of the road. 
The architecture is stable and finite: 
locomotion is haphazard and 
directionless. Elsewhere Cozens seems 
oppressed by the need For literal 
fidelity, and the city fails to unlock his 


compositions around buildings 
(regardless of the distractions of other 
scenery, clouds, people), and could 
observe the true Bath sense nf 
perspective . This last comes out cleurly 
in Mahon's view of the Guildhall, 
published as an aquatint in 1779. A low 
angle of vision ensures that 
monumental stone walls dominate, 
while petty human beings on the street 
try to look as though thev have 
something to do. The building fabric is 
emphatically suggested, the fabric of 
clothes handled without interest. In 
Nattes's print of the Assembly Rooms 
(1803), with billiards proclaimed as the 
main attraction, a few splashes of 
colour are confined to the dress of 
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record of the visual history of Bath, in 
its creative period, which has ever been 
assembled. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
qualify that by adding “between 
covers”, in order to take account of an 
associated enterprise. At Festival time, 
from May 21 to June 19, an exhibition 
was staged on the same theme as the 
book at the Victoria Gallery in Bath. 
Some 200 items from the full senes 


highest powers: as a draughtsman of 
the felt he encounters the certainty of 
Batn with a timidity which cramps his 

I • W /n ! I 1. _ _ I.. n Inn nPBCAIlt 


'The Circus ", 1 773; an etching, one of a set of eight views of Bath bvJ. R. Cozens, reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


bystanders walking in the sunlight. Bui 
again it is the deeply shadowed stone of 
the rooms which occupies the central 
space and controls the composition. 
One of Malton’s finest works, the 
scene of South Parade, equally 
manages to convey a sense of graceful 
inutility in the sauntering company. 
There is sky. there are trees, there are 
even dogs - but it is the sharp I v 
receding terrace by John Wood which 
gives shape to the picture. (As often, 
the print seems to have transposed left 
and right as they would be in the 
original water-colour.) 

Malton is visibly a generation earlier 
than Nattes in his outlook and 
preferred subjects. When Malton 
depicted Adam’s gorgeous Pulteney 
Bridge, then new, he introduced only a 
little of the countryside beyond 
Bathwick which surrounded the 
bridge. The hills peep • out 
apologetically, content to be upstaged 
' by the saucer-domed pavilions which 
Adam stationed at the flanks of his 


is generally good, the prints made .a 
different sort of point when hung in 
(appositely to Bath) close horizontal 
alignment - along with much else in the 
city, the Victoria Gallery is a little poky 
for its ambitions and its potential. But 
with both book and exhibition, one 
comes away impressed with the 
scholarship and taste of the contrivers, 
quite apart from the range of materials 
now laid before us. 


It is right that the arrangement 
should be topical, for thfc hrtists and 


line. The Cruikshanks are also present, 
but as one would expect here graphic 
satire prevails over topographic 
illusion. Robert Cruikshank has a 
pleasant scene of “The Fancy Ball’' 
at the Assembly Rooms, with 
masqueraders done out as kings and 
queens, harlequins and clowns: a 
ghostly orchestra, lightly sketched, are 
tooting away at chandelier level from 
their circular niche beneath the 
cornice. But it could as well be the 
Haymarket in London. 

For the most part less distinguished 
artists, and even totally anonymous 
figures, were responsible for the design 
of prints. There are two important 
exceptions, Thomas Malton junior and 
John Claude Nattes. Both were able to 
attune their techniques to the needs of 
the form and of their public. That is, 
they could work happily in a subdued 
colour-range, could frame their 


design. By contrast, twenty-five years 
later. Nattes shows the Avon in the 
foreground, und by putting the weir 
Into strong focus lie suggests n tidal 
flood. Rustic appurtenances lend un 
almost stuffy air to the symmetries of 
the bridge, ft is very different from all 
that civilized grandeur in the Royal 
Crescent, as seen in Mahon’s view 
from the late 1770s. A shadow slashes 
diagonally into the sweep of masonry, 
a faint scimitar shape marking its 
prugress towards the very centre of the 
Crescent - thus the ellipse of the 
building line is transferred to the 
pal tern of light and shade within the 
print itself. The usual superfluous men 
and women pose in the foreground: a 
child is whipping a top with implausible 
decorum. Half the surface area is sky, 
and yet there is no hint of the 
illimitable. But then a child in Bath is 
an intruder, and to open a vista into 
transcendental cloudscape would be to 
set the foundations of the city tot- 
tering. 

James Lees-Milne hus a hard task in 
providing a narrative to go with the 
.sumptuous items which fallow. He is 
not writing a straight architectural 
history: in many respects, this could 
only paraphrase Walter Lson's study, 
The Georgian Buildings of Both (1948; 
reprinted 1969). He is not engaged in 
cultural history as such, although some 
good aneidoic* are allowed in creep 

E ast the censor. Several concern 
cckfurd, about whom Lees-Milne has 
' written before, and whose tower high 
on Lansduwn became the subject of 
several prints - none quite conveying 
its stately doitiness. Beckford was 
among the most interesting human 
. beings to have resided ill Burn, but lie 
g wns never really a Hath man. with his 
" fantasies and bis yearnings (or the 
empyrean. Another licence Lecs- 
Miln'e permits himself is mischievously 
to include poor Isaac Pitman among 
■ the entertainments (the FoneliK 
Institute is one nf the latest scenes 
depicted). There is happily worn for a 
quotation from the press in 1791 which 
announces the death in Bath of 
ll Uainber Gascoyne, Esq., "of a total 
ui decay". Absit omen. 

°( L is noi easy to find faults worili 
ra ‘ remarking in a book which has been 
►n. assembled with learning and assiduous 
[j e care. The first paragraph of the 

Jo introductory narrative repeats a 
hri blunder found in several sources: Lees- 
ty- Milne tells the story of Bladud and the 
ire swine, with an attribution to the 

>lv Historia Region Britan nine. In fact 

ca there are two myths of origin 

in - _ j i .i cr 


• •••• -i:i. 

r.j-r/V'ws.y't,? 


A Paradigm 

Here, mother, are a few words of love, meant 
for Christmas and unfinished. But mother, 

I meatt to give you love,,a wludqw in yon in which 

I sea myself younger than I thought. Is this 

L ’ love's face, I, Who love, soelng none - 

but tnlne? Rather, a crooked tree, : ' 

its wood sawn from another^ limb, propped by . . 

an engine's metal shaft, of the intricate r . i’ j. 

. machinery of steam, ... ‘ 

What use have I for the figure. Its indice, ■ 

; the closed dot; on its open page? A. Kenned# l, . . , . 

. , Latln Pritner he|d shut In hls hand, , ; 7 . : > ■ , 

• j.' V.;; v. ■' tfcjptT X': \ i 1 :' I ■ ■■ "• !. ■ . 

iililp Si 


concerning Bladud, and Geoffrey of 
Monmoutn conspicuously omits the 
story about swine and leprosy (which 
was not to surface for centuries to 
come). The passage occurs in the 
Historia, II, x (or II, ix in the “variant" 
text edited by Hammer). Fanny 
Burney wasn't buried in the same grave 
as her husband, while there are no 
serious grounds for regarding Philip 
Bennet as the original of Squire 
Western. Dr Richard Pococke was not 
“successively Bishop of Meath and 
Ossory", but the other way round. For 
the rest, my only regret is that some , 
features of Bath architectural history 
are, it appears, poorly represented in 

g rints. There is nothing to show the 
ne facade of the prison erected' by 
Thomas Atwood In 1773; a Pal lad i an 
box set on top of a Benthamite 

E enitentiary - but perhaps that Would 
ave been too miicn to expect. There is 
no view of Lady Huntingdon's chapel 
,and manse in Vineyards, whose fol-de- 
rols earned the approval of Horace 
Walpole in 1766; ‘The chape} is very 


..'"V 


1 '* 't '**’’.* '] 


neat, vrith. trite Gothic windows (yet 1 
am not converted) t but I was glad to 
see that luxury is creeping in upon 
them before persecution/* For that 
matter the fashionable Anglican 
equivalent.-’ the . Get agon Chapel, 
makes an at most equally poor shoeing. 
8ut these .and like, omissions are the/ 
•• fault noL of the compilers, but of the 
Georgian print-makers - ultimately, f, 
Cpuldbesaid, of (be public, priqls We/ 
nut so friiich plctQre-poStcards & 
credit-cards: they were meant ib flatfr 
: . .the Visitor to Bam, arid to make liipyr 
: her Jeel that organized lofifiritpn 
: . picturesque surroundings 1 is goodor 
. the soul. as wqU as tljo body. Tolf 11 ! 

; doubt the truth of tfi]? ;propositiotf ,u t . 

: you cannot deny the strong hald/ ia d • 

1 on the English psyche for a centut a hd ; 
4 fttore. ; , »' c'-f-.J , j 

v* J v ; 4 ».• -t. ^ t f. ,'t .v- 1 .JM H 

h ,*• 4 r *v * j? S 'Oiy' i ** 9 * ' 
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The earned and the unearned 


Romancing along the road 


John Allett 

New Liberalism; The Political 
Economy of J. A. Hobson 
275pp. University of Toronto Press. 
£17.50. 

tJ 8020 555ft 3 

Not all that far back in the queue of 
those auditioning for the still-uncasl- 
rdle of "the English Weber" Stands 
J. A. Hobson, described in 1900 as 
"tall , spare and of delicate health - one 
of those ardent spirits enthusiastic for 
work even beyond hisstrength, as if the 
sword was wearing out the scabbard". 
At sonic point he will have to be told 
that lie is not, frankly, quite the right 
man for the part. He has his claims, of 
course, especially os the author of on 
impressive list of books attempting to 
work outwards from u critique of 
the presuppositions of neo-classical 
economics to u more sociological 
assessment of the place of economic 
activity in human life. But the rdle isan 
extraordinarily demanding one; and 
Hobson's hackers would have to 
concede that even lie just doesn't have 
the required range. 

How about “the English Veblen”? 
Now there is a congenial part . Lots of 
room to display sarcasm at the expense 
of the possessing classes, and a very 
nice study in resentment nt one's 
exclusion from the respectable circles 
of academic economists. Bui there is 
scone for n quirky kind of originality, 
and a chance to deliver some really 
tremendous moralistic harangues. 
Yes, just Che man for the part. Hobson 
may well have thought so too. He 


ills of a market cci 
fundamentally due to 


economy \ 
to a lack 


Stefan Collini 

were missing the point. He is like a man 
( of who, observing the central place of a 


purchasing power, or will, among the pair of scales in a greengrocer's, 
consumers, a lack attributed to "over- complains that they are inadequate 
saving", which in turn Hobson came to because they express potatoes and 
see as a consequence of the mal- carrots in tlie’same terms, and that they 
distribution of wealth. In fact, as less are sinister because they obscure 
blinkered readings have made clear, differences of quality in what they 
this was a relatively superficial and far weigh, both defects serving to enable 
from constant element even in the shopkeeper systematically to 
Hobson's economic thought, the core defraud nis customers. It is striking 
of which was provided by what Allett that Hobson never really proposed an 
calls "the theory of organic surplus alternative system for measuring the 
value". This, under a slightly different operation of economic forces: what he 
name, was made the focus of analysis in offered instead was an elaborate 
what remains the best discussion of taxonomy of types of human 
Hobson's social and economic satisfaction, moral and spiritual as well 
thought, the late Alan Lee’s 1970 PhD as material. 


thesis, a source which several 
subsequent scholars, including Allett, 
have consulted with profit. 


Even in its own terms, Hobson's 
"humanistic economics" discloses 
pervasive ambiguities. Take the crucial 

L- _L_l _ 4. J! ! • 


The working idea behind Hobson's claim to be able to discriminate the 
concept of the "surplus" was unearned ‘‘social" element in wealth, 
essentially that it was a mistake to sec His favoured way of putting this was to 
the creation of value purely in terms ask us to imagine that the precise level 

rtf Inn * *rii tin nut imte r%f c- i ~ — *T i j i_ _ j _ . _ ■ 


of the coin ri but ions 
individuals nr other 


of separate of remuneration could be determined 

extraordinarily demanding one: ami . or . ^ th 5 r . ^ lct0 , rs „ °f for each individual’s labour (or other 

Hobson’s backers would have to P rotJ | uc . tl ° n ' Instead, h< ; insisted (here factor of production) which was 

concede that even he just doesn't have m,JC 11 influenced by the fashionable sufficient to stimulate him to put forth 

the required ranee. lute- nineteenth century organic his fullest productive efforts; then, any 


metuphor), economists ought to 
recognize the existence of an element 


returns gained above that level were 


recognize the existence of an element part of the surplus, and hence could be 
of vuliic crented by “society'', and appropriated by the community 
therefore that any theory of through taxation without stunting any 
distribution should isolate this clement productive capacites. But even leaving 
rather than simply allowing it to accrue aside the many other difficulties which 
to whoever proved, usually for non- this raises, it soon becomes clear that 
economic reasons, to nave the there is in fact no economic means by 
strongest power in the market. This which this level could be determined 
theory, as Allett rightly says, in turn Although at first sight it may seem 
underlay Hobson s programme of to represent a heavily modified 
social and fiscal reform, for it marainalist annlvsk nr whnt k 


to represent a heavily modified 
marginalist analysis of what is 


certainly shared the general English 
ignorance of Weber's work (apart from 
The Protestant Ethic), but in his 


seventy-eighth year he contributed an ■ 
admiring appreciation of Veblen to the ' 
short-lived scries on Modem 
Sociologists. 

This equally admiring study of 
Hobson is one indiculion among many 
that he is now. after u period of relative 
neglect, receiving his share - perhaps 
rather more than his share - of 
scholarly attention. He has always, of 
course, got a mention fur having 
narrowly failed to be Lenin as a 
theorist of the economic causes of 
imperialism, and for having rather 
more comprehensively failed to be 
Keynes as an analyst of the economic 
crises of capitalism, two awards of 
proxinte accessit which rested, as has 
since been painted out by Eric Stokes 
and others, on the blurring of some 
rather important distinctions. His 
current prominence, however, derives 
from the promotion of an entirely new 
team, the New Liberals, whose two 
chief goal-scorers (or at least goal- 

E rescribe rs) were Hobson and 
[abhouse. In this literature some 
rather large claims have been made for 
Hobson as a Liberal philosopher, 
though it is arguable whether either the 
adjective or the noun really suit him. 

The title of John Allen's book 
indicates that this is where he wishes to 
situate Hobson, though the curious 
absence of the definite article may 
suggest an oblique relationship to this 
literature (.is well as the fact (hat he has 
been pre-empted in the use of the full 
title), a suggestion which the book 
itself confirms. The sub title is, as so 
often, more informative, and the bulk 
of the book consists of careful 
summaries of I lobson's chief economic 
end quasi -economic ideas. Dr Allett 
also wishes to endorse, and indeed 
extend, the claims recently made on 
Hobson’s be h li I f. From a thematic 
analysis of his enormous oeuvre there 
emerges, Allett asserts, "a surprisingly 
coherent philosophy - surprising in flu: 
light of Hobson s reputation for 
inconsistency". If hy "inconsistency" is 
meant the persistent attempt to 
combine theoretically incompatible 
dements, rather than shifts from one 
uHticui to another, (hen there is surely 
iniething to this reputation, but it is 
uii true that n smalt duster of related 
bumptious informs Hobson’s work 
on at least the lH90s to liK death in 
19i. 

tile mure narrowly-conceived 
hisrics of economic thought, 1 (obson 
hasten largely identified with the 
“un reonsunipliemis t heresy" . Ih afclS. 
a ,j jA, idea that depressions, 

n J ,unen oyment. arid the other dimple 


, . . until yaia ui WJltu is 

promised, as he construed il, to economically necessary to bring any 
discriminate wealth that was “earned” given factor of production into play it 
from iwenth that wns, speaking purely must in fact reflect either what the 
functionally, unearned . and Renee to market, with all its imperfections, will 
. r ° r form of bear, or else a moral decision by 
™ C ,e !V about whal each return •■cugh.* 


i ' , . r 1 ntui a,, iij impel IttllUIIS, Will 

d l- J 0r M form of bear ' or e,se a moral decision by 
redist nbution which could appear to society about what each return "oughr 

H^ ?,| Up °[ 1 - ra her than unc k rmi "e to be. Since Hobson developed the 

t ui« e fi ll nSL:irr Cr,ltlV r^u f tbe f a ,? e ‘ whole idea as a way of escaping from 
f ' ol e of ‘be pitfalls of an the arbitrariness of market forces, the 
egahlarinn Socialism. The favourable first alternative was obvioudv 


t line* nnvr.: !rr cr,ltl V f^ i?' ■ , a ,? e ' ? nd whole idea as a way of escaping from 
jSjjj }® JJ l c s ° n J? ° r l ~ pl ‘ fal ’ s ofan the arbitrariness of market forces, the 
egahtarmn Socialism The favourable first alternative was obviously 

hi a m £ 

rco " om,c ,heory ' hul wi,h *i« 

of some interest, now best recounted in 

Peler^CTarke's Liberals and Social ^ ■ 

Allett provides careful and fully- 1 ilC UODlCStiC tli3X) 
documented summaries of Hobson’s 


intractable problems of translating n 
vision of social justice into a system of 
rewards and incentives. 

Hobson pointed out that his concept 
of “unearned” wealth did not 
correspond exactly to the colloquial 
sense: some return upon investment 
was economically necessary (and 
hence, in his sense, “earned") to 
stimulate that productive function. But 
since on the basis of his own theory 
there was no non-arbitrary way in 
which the level of this return could be 
determined beyond the limiting case in 
which a known potential productive 
function was not being stimulated at 
all, there could be no guarantee that a 
particular rate of taxation would only 
hit the unproductive “surplus". Allett 
seems at one point to recognize this 
central weakness of Hobsons theory, 
without acknowledging its full 
significance: “If the margin no longer 
provided security of measurement, on 
which objective basis could a clear 
distinction between costs and surplus 
be made? Hobson, although aware of 
the problem, was unable to provide an 
answer." But this is surely fatal to the 
cherished "scientific" character of the 
economic basis of his political, and 
more especially his fiscal, theory; and 
Allett has to concede that Hobson was 
“unable to provide the yardsticks 
necessary if his system of taxation were 
to operate in the discriminating fashion 
he proposed". When confronted with 
some of these difficulties, Hobson 
himself simply asserted, with a 
revealing mixture of conviction and 
confusion, that 

the difficulty of measuring these 
surpluses in all cases, or of 
distinguishing them from legitimate 
rewards or incentives of initiative, 
enterprise and personal efficiency, 
does not impair either the 
theoretical validity of the 
distinction, or its practical 
importance in alt thoughtful 
proposals for making the economic 
system more equitable and more 
productive of human values. 

Upon which Allett comments, with 


various uses of this idea, but it is clear — — — 

that his own prime interest is not in its Alan Rvnn 
historical impact. He announces at the 

outset that tne aim of his study is “to ' 1 " 1 

hJk* 011 ‘ S "°V Reserving of The Daughters of Karl Marx; Family 

nmt n 5? X h , h hilS - rece,ved in the past'' • Correspondence 1 866-1898 * 

and to do this in part by reversing . . . , 

"some standard, dismissive criticisms j^mmentary and Notes by Olga 
of Hobson's thought". This- e - ic Trans,atcd flnd adapted! 
revisionism carries conviction in the Faith Evans - 
case of Hobson’s views about 342pp. Deutsch. £4 95 
imperialism, which are more complex 0 233 97337 0 
than has sometimes been assumed; it — 1 *■ — 

psasass 


hiiu t 

Faith Evans. 

342pp. Deutsch. £4.95. 
0 2 ff 97337 0 


Marxism - readers of Yvonne Kapp's 
Eleanor Marx will be prepared for the 
endless wrangling over Marx's papers 
which darkened Engels's last years, 
and they will already know as much as 
anyone could wish to know about the 
intrigues within the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Socialist League, 
and about the utter unreliability and 
faithlessness of Edward Aveling. 
These letters shed no new light an the 


0 233 97337 0 nature of “the utter raid - everything to 

the^ last penny, or utter, open disgrace" 
The Daughters of Karl Marx consists of which Eleanor told her illegitimate 
something over a hundred letters from half-brother Freddy Demuth she faced 


something over a hundred letters from 
Marx's three daughters - and a few 


in the autumn of 1897, and which 


cnnmctcrist c caution fh-ti ne a Y — . . r ~ rau a o jj , . . a ' lu wmen 

orthodox economic Hnhin fr ° m husbands “ 1° one another evidently led to her suicide a few 

"perhaps apt to underrate ihe difficS m [ ° Mara . himsclf ’ The * starl wi[ h months «*«, though they do provide 
of the problems wWeh ho dimJ2? ^ E,ean0r £ Tltin 8 l ° her father in 1866 “ me "?°. r \« jlo “ r to lhe P'^ture of her 
is ajulgimm “ffihntahrtaSrf “T g ^ .5° finllh curin ? his hfe which Mrs Kapp has painted. 

™nsiderado n mi8ht have S‘ven fuller handed lettS f?om Knor to “™® a froundin« of Soho through 
„ . ... „ Lmira, in which she all too bleaknesses of brand-new Kentish 

Ruskin. from whose characteristically expresses anxiety S wn „!2 th ^ safet y of Haverstock Hill, 
wntings he drew much inspiration, about Edward Avelinv's hoshK Jhe Creole temperament” of Paul 


u . „ uiura, m wmch she all too 4: ur ontna-new Kentish 

h 5 e R uskin from whose characteristically expresses anxiety Tu Wn «!2 th< I safet y of Haverstock Hill. 
IJIirZSi-H* ,? re Tfc. much ins P irad °n, “bout Edward Aveling's health 7 h f Creole temperament" of Paul 
t ie ,hc ? nc& of cIbssiciiI enthusiasm for the engineering Lafa *8 ue .J? which Dr Mare, Victorian 
^aS»£S ,,0n,y l an ^ - ,n N his case v y ork , crs ’ s,rike - and exasperation a! P ate nam«Iias, took such exception 
nnimE nco-classicism) with a [he effects of Eduard Bernstein’s “wet- does n t have much chance to emerge 
permanent sense of mam mumst, h nnkpi nrtioia« H . here: mrWH tha * .v 


■ 1 numan wan > >n are a selection from the holdings of the Dul w,th0,It an y turns up in these 
'if t'c whole science proceeded from Bottlgclli Archive, and are drawn from P a 8 cs “ a keen gardener and keener if 
™JSi^™ 1 an | P r f lll,lsc# 4? In humane n collection of over 350 letters which jhickens - when Eleanor and Avelinff 

no Marx's great-grandson Mar«|Chn^s f“ nd t themselves a hSuVe 1 ^ 

urandlv in rP‘L skin ' Lon 8 ucl gave to Emile Bottigelli. Sydenham, Eleanor confessed that she 

repeatedly enfiorsed, ^Jnd so^th! BlT largcly follows a Ufarg^slo that Paull^ id™ m the 

ahstmciiitnc nf Hniii;.,.,i rreiich edition which camn nnf on.,. ■ ■ ° . . ™Bt Paul could instruct 


expression . of friistrauon with the S >n mute another don't really?et SS 0wn ' 

immense cultural standing of -political useful are supplemented ■ by mentiohed ft t er , e ~ th ^ 

economy in nineteenlh-cenliiry Britain MeSr'Sc^Lff notes from Olga turntoM^i»^5< tM, ii but one hasto 
■ than an appreefafftm of it/imemal and ^ ani i nd by a long whm waf -W raal i* t0 *j« d Piit 
tfieorctical.iii adequacies. In readinn cEiiS^htfui; iptroductioh from , 0«i and the 


Hobsori’l 
onp .jins; i 


compromiM?this eS was 

The truth is that Hobson n, 
engaging example of 6m £ 
spec.cs the cracker-barrriL^ 
His analytical emphasis on tRS 
sources of wealth wasboantt 
his emotional and moral coni 


explanatory the fact that 
was the passionate theorist o ( h 
essentially communal nature of d 
reaHv worthwhile human irfe 
should have passed almost his 
adult life in the irremediably 
activity of free-lance writing, Mi 
one can be indulgent or severe ate 
the fact that this unrelenting critic j 
“unearned" income had the leisirei 
write his lengthy denundationi ofr 
because of a small inheritance froob 
newspaper-owning father (a siloj;i 
to which Hobson’s own sense ofiiofr 
as displayed in his highly mi 
autobiography, was certainly ski 
not altogether equal). 

To maintain his exiraonlinayL* 
of books and articles, Hobson hd: 
make more withdrawals than dema 
at his account with the Zeitou} 
relationship which is never withome } 
interest for the intellectual histone 
By contrast, Allett 's claim ik 
Hobson's “contemporary relcvr.f' 
does seem something of o pious te? 
though the source of nis own inters: 
the subject becomes clear io t: 
conclusion where he remarks that !< 
those “who believe that soculr 
actually completes liberalism 
freeing wlml is best in its ideals (o 1 
crippling class integument, Hoteo< 
problematic remains pertinent, iiidb 
works continue to have something k 
contribute to this on-going ddc' 
The queue for the part of Tne Eaglti 
Gra nisei” is a bit further over there t-' 
the left. 


Ma rk Abley 

Douglas A. Harper 
G ood Company 

]72pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£14. 

11226316866 

Jan Harold Brunvand 

The Vanishing Hitchhiker: American 
Urban Legends and Their Meanings 
20Spp. W. W. Norton. £10.50. 

0393 01473 8 

Douglas Harper's affectionate portrait 
of American tramps purports to be a 
sociological record; it is described in an 
unnecessary and slightly pompous 
afterword as "a worthy successor to the 
classic works of ‘Chicago’ sociology . 
Tme, Good Company adds some 
useful information to the knowledge 
already accumulated about the hobos 
, of tbe US, particularly with regard to 
iheir difficulties in adapting to new 
technology in railways and agriculture. 
But the real fascination of the book lies 
in its account of a gradual rite of 
passage, an unspoken initiation, a 
node of learning. The bulk of the text 
• consists of Harper’s retelling of a train 
jiramey from Minneapolis to the state 
of Washington in the company of a 
middle-aged vagrant named Carl, and 
the experience of apple-picking there 
ftiule the two men shared a cabin, it 
was not exactly a friendship, for Carl 
ruisied the emotional intimacy that 
the physical conditions made possible, 
and after a few weeks their 
companionship dwindled away into 
silence and incomprehension. Harper 


boxcar tramps, or bindle ' s 
Harper's glossary of travf 
parlance is invaluable) live a 
different life from that of the h 
winos or mission stiffs who 


dream. However, 


them into the oblivion of reason - one 


, glossary of _ travelling changing shape. One reason why of the more pleasant consequences, 
is invaluable) live a very tramps have begun to seem an perhans, of the populist nature of 
life from that of the bums, anachronism in contemporary America's press and its broadcasting 


press and its broadcasting 
A story denied in print 


winos or mission stiffs who are America is that their journeys 3re still networks. A story denied in print 
permanently derelict in the cities of conducted mostly by train (although might he repealed, in somewhat 
America. In some respects their some car-owning vacrants, or rubber altered form, on radio, eventually to 
vagabond existence is more akin to the tramps, can be found . they do not fit find its way via a TV talk-show back 
way of life of gypsies in the Old World easily into the general pattern of tramp into print halfway across the nation. 


altered form, on radio, eventually to 
find its way via a TV talk-show back 
into print halfway across the nation. 


than to that ofthe women and men who culture). Until the 195Us American having all the while curried on 


vagabond existence is more akin to the 
way of life of gypsies in the Old World 


find themselves down and out in Paris 
and London. Even the long and 


music often dealt with hobo flourishing word-of-mouth life, in 1975 


ife: references to it are frequent ill the 


apparently uncontrolled bouts of songs of Woody Guthrie, Doc Watson. 


drinking can, in Harper’s view, be Pete Seeger and others. But will 
considered as vacations from a pattern arrival of the car as the normal means what 
of life which, for much of the year, is of transport for even poor people i 
remarkable for its quiet discipline. He US, folk culture and folk music m 
was once riding the rails along with to the road. Paul Simon's “Ame 
nearly forty tramps when some and “Papa Hobo" tell of wand 
“riffraff climbed aboard and began to aimlessly across the country - b 


the enormously popular Ann Landers, 
a dispenser of cheery bromides in 


Pete Seeger and others. But with the newspapers all over the US. published 


become 


of transport for even poor people in the 
US, folk culture and folk music moved 
to the road. Paul Simon's “America" 


notorious column; it centred on a 
woman’s letter confessing how u 
meter-reader had discovered her 


nearly forty tramps when some and “Papa Hobo" tell of wandering naked in the basement, spurring only 
“riffraff climbed aboard and began to aimlessly across the country - but of her son's football helmet. Probably this 
pass around two gallons of cheap wine; wandering by bus and car. Easy Rider was already an urban legend, and its 
all the tramps were thirsty but most of would have been a fine title for a movie appearance in the national press gave il 


them refused to take a sip. 

Such a life still bears a strong 
resemblance to the hobo world so 


about tramps; in fact the film showed a new currency without fixing il in an 


America from the seat of a motorbike. 


resemblance to the hobo world so This change in the journeying ethos (l)lc identiiy of the intruder, or the 
memorably evoked by the naturalist , s reflected in the nation s tail tales and reason for woman's headgear) vary 
poet and former drifter Loren Eiseley urban legends ns well as in its songs and r rom toller to teller 
in his autobiography All The Strange films. The very titles of the stories . . . ‘ , , 

Hours. At one point Eiseley, whose outlined in Jan Harold Brunvand’s The Not surprisingly, the richness of 
recollections of the Depression had a Vanishing Hitchhiker reveal how folk-tales in the US has affected the 
gently wistful ring, quoted a line of deeply American popular culture now nation’s literature; Brim valid cites 
Carl Sandburg: “All tne coaches will be depends on automobiles: “The Death versions of urban legends that crop up 
scrap and rust and the people ashes.” Car", “The Economical Car". “The d,c w ^rk of novelists as different as 
The prophecy has taken its time to Killer in the Backseat", "The Solid Carson McCnllers, Thomas Pynchon 
come true, but it does now seem that Cement Cadillac”, "The Philanderer's and John Steinbeck. Literary use in 
the classic days of American tramping Porsche”, and so on. Older versions of traditional lore may well have given 


unalterable form. The essentials ofthe 
tale remain constant, but the details 
(the identiiy of the intruder, or the 
reason for the woman's headgear) vary 
from teller to teller. 

Not surprisingly, the richness of 
folk-tales in the US has affected the 
nation's literature; Brunvand cites 


versions of urban legends that crop lip 
in the work of novelists as different as 


n tramping . . , . 

are finished. High-speed railways with ma ny of these narratives were set on these stories new life, although il is 
locked, impenetrable freight-cars; America’s trains. But the folk-iule probable that some uf the lilies 


Cement Cadillac”, "The Philanderer’s and John Steinbeck. Literary use of 
Porsche", andsoon. Older versionsof traditional lore may well have given 


locked, 

efficient 


impenetrable 
machines to 


freight-cars; America’s trains. But the folk-tule 


efficient machines to pick large which gives the book its title has an 
quantities of fruit; the Hostility of unusually long and complicated 


What these letters do do is 
alarming picture of how homWf 
lives of mothers and wives reuldb 
they had middle-class aspin***! 
decent education, lively niiD«« aoda - 
enough money. Marx’s eldest da# 
Jenny, who died two ■wj* 1 ®” 
her father in the winter of 3»£ 1 r 

six children in the eight years oiw 
marriage, found herself either 

by domesticity or exhantW • 
stitching together a 
her husband was In exile in Engjaw. 
one of her last letters to 
writes, “I do believe that 
routine of factory wort 
killing than are theendleffldonK ! , 
minage. To me, at 
always has been so . Jenny. 
was politically highly 
stuck in the suburb of.M^ 
where nothing happned^^ 
than the passage of thech«^% 
was pretty well a senlcW* 
imprisonment. _ : - 


claims that as a general rule tramps 
Grin shy of friendship and place a high 
value on privacy. Nonetheless their 
relationship was temporarily valuable 
io them both, and (as described years 
liter by Harper, now an assistant 
professor in upstate New York) it 
assumed a master/pupil quality with an 
almost mythic resonance. The young 
man ceased to see Carl through the 
cres of the world; at moments he came 
close to seeing the world from the 
standpoint of a professional tramp. 

By the time he ventured West, 
Harper already had considerable 
eiperience of life on Boston’s skid- 
row, and he was alert to the nuances, 
the class distinctions, that separate 
men whom most of society would 
classify simply os “down and out". 
Ever since tne American Civil War and 
the advent of railways in the West, 
some farmers have depended on 
migrant labour to pick their crops; the 
celebrated hobos of the 1930s were 
wither the first nor the last groups of 
ravelling men to ride the rails in search 
of work. These travellers (hobos,. 


railway employees; infiltration by history; one variant wns printed in St 
outsiders ignorant of the old ways - all Petersburg in 1890. Brunvand denies, 
these constitute a formidable threat to though without arguing the point, the 
the maintenance of tramp culture, relevance of an archetypal talc of a 
Good Company is thus an elegy, and in disappearing passenger in Chapter 
a personal as well as sociological sense. Eight of the Acts of the Apostles. Early 
For now that he has a job, a family and specimens of the story in the US (and a 
a house. Harper finds that his own 1920s account from the Canadian 
perspective has altered. The man who Maritimcs, not recorded in this book) 
wrote the book is not the youth who speak of a ghost-rider on horseback, or 
learned the rituals of wayfaring life, a ghost at the traveller's destination. 
Yet it is Harper the teacher and author As the tale developed, the horse was 
who admits that “Tramp lessons . . . transmuted into a car mid the ghostly 
represent in a particular wav the truest rider into a mysterious hitchhiker. It 
voice I’ve heard telling me I must face remains a widely known and widely 
personally and alone the implications believed story all over America, in 
of my decision." Good Company is, in different regions of which il has 
part, a lament for simplicity. It remains accumulated such unlikely participants 


originated in literature; a folk-tale 
circulating in Budapest in 1961) can be 
traced back to Llic Russian novel 
Twelve Chairs, published in 1 928. Mel 
Brooks's film treatment of the story 
may have given it oral life in America. 
Indeed, the international diversity of a 
Few narratives is little short of 
remarkable. “The Vanishing Hitch- 
hiker" turns up in Korea as well as 
Russia, North America ami Western 
Europe, and “Tile Bnhy in the Oven” 
was horrifying West Africans at exactly 
the same lime as it was making the 


rounds of American parties and 
dormitories. Most of Britain’s urban 
legends arc probably familiar across 
the Atlantic, though in different form: 
our musty talc of the cooked Alsatian 
in a local Chinese (or Indian) takeaway 
has its counterpart in the rat known 
throughout America to have formed 
pari of a dish of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. And the story of the 
era mi mother's corpse, mislaid by 
British holidav-innkers in Spain, is 
nearly identical to the American tale of 
a dead grandmother who goes missing 
from her careless family on a trip to 
Mexico. Brunvand characterizes all 
these folk-stories as “symbols of our 
culture and reflections of our lives”. 
His bonk could well serve as an 
excellent basis for what is truly 
required: a sustained, imaginative, 
wide-ranging analysis and inter- 
pretation of this mass of extra-' 

ordinary material. • 

Irving Babbitt; Representative 
Writings (315pp. University of 
Nebraska Press. £1 1.70. 0 8U32 3655 7> 
is edited with an introduction hy 
George A. Panichas. The selection \d 
divided into three parts: "Outlook and 
Overview”. "The Life of Literature". 
•• Ideas and the World”. The first parr 
contains essays on "What 1 Believe” (in' 
which “Uubhiit summarizes tntr 
nrinciplcs of the New I lummiism . . . 
In Baconian and Roussemiistic ideas 
he sees the radical sources, the errors, 
of a modern humu nil aria nism exulting 
the materialistic, especially in thc 
assu nipt ion that man is good . . . 
Babbitt insists upon moderation, 
common sense and common decency, 
which he associates with a positive, 
critical humanism and hence, with the 
spirit of the gentleman and the spirit of 
i religion”) and “The Rational Study of 
the Classics". The essays in Part 11 
. include “English and the Discipline ol 
i Ideas". *■ Fur in and Expression”, and 
’ Joubert”. and in Pan 111 "Democracy 
(' and Standards" and “Madame de 
: Slue I”. 


to be said that ten or twelve of his 


Hawaiian volcano goddess. 


accompanying photographs are as weeping Mexican spirit, and the three 
evocative as almost anything in the Nepnites front the Book oj Mormon. 

lex L For the most part Brunvand is 

A point which he touches on only content to relate the plots of folktales, 
briefly concerns the extent to which the many of them macabre or grotesque, 
cherished self-image of millions of without lingering over tneir 
Americans is tied up with a perpetual implications and significance: “such 


behave without concern for past or psyche do suggest certain conclusions, 
future. It is almost as if their very It is reassuring to learn that the mass 
rootlessness and poverty allows them media actually encourage the spread of 
to live out a fragment of the national urban legends, rather than stamping 


Art across the land 


Laura’s expenences murii^. 
modern reader as 
in the space of tnrw W**! 
three children andjaW > j 

Even Sheila ROwbothim.^ 

longing “to be able to 
babycare books, anHbloncS 
dimes back into the 1“ v# 


Frances Spalding 

Robert Hobbs 

kotort Smithson: Sculpture 
r«PP, with colour plates and 225 
Nack and white illustrations. 

•MMlMfr ityP “ a£19 - 50 - 

^ MjewdBg paradox has emerged 
an-ri f US E of ‘ and i n contemporary 
, Up fcforther artists disappeared into 
^ wilderness, the more readily they 


tautology, by taking as its subject the 
formal presence of the work- of art, 
Smithson took its logic a step further. 
He observed that Minimalism s 
deliberate dumbness was a kind of non- 
seeing or visual blindness and blandly 
asked: “If art is about vision, can tt also 
be about non-vision?" He then 


imagination failed f 1 ?, f?Si J!tt ^ 
century was Ip its 

1SS5JS82SS&& 

remedies. Even 


domestic tragedy: 
claustrophobia aasociaJill^;.^ 


remedies. bw» 
embraced feminist i 

always by tfrinktrig '^^^i 


; not by chaliei 
rearing.' and 


ssses 



: inisfof tupos 

a cfna 1 1 einrmfnwl 


• AibpL n l * s kfchard Cong. In 
acnf-S f ob ? rt Smithson has been 
f bee!.™?! J* 0 * sta tus, and not only 
i ■ thiSP fhB J ra 8 fc death “‘.the age of 
r- vrhllehp wben plane crashed 

r pmrowd “ A insp ^ ri,l & the si,e for hls 
[■: ihaiSJ, Amarillo Ramp". Up to 

iceijvnFiil 15 career 110(1 “swerea the 
b. easity m i&|2Z X ork ?rt World aB 
!■' “Asn |St b D Ck J vlscous material in 

k r ^ledd5«J. t .i5 u ??® wn * Rome ” had 

gravel anl ?, L be . 8lde 011 abandoned 
the s'htfcitMlf seeped 
[ d, mensi52i ant ) Uke a three- 
; .Abstract. 

ha^ reduced art to a’ 


rocks, which, together with maps and 
photographs, directed the viewer to 
the geographical site where the rocks 
had been found. He delighted in 
“unresolvable dialectics", as Robert 
Hobbs observes, the work of art 
hovering between the site and Nonsite. 
In Smithsonian style, the artist 
announced: “Instead of putting a work 
of art on some land, some land is put 
into the work of art. Between the site 
and the Npnsite one may lapse into 
places of little organisation and no 
direction." ' ] 

Smithson himself, of course, did just 
the opposite. This book uncovers the 
direction ‘ha. his csrecr^wl* 


argues, “a primitive monument of the 
passing machine age", another 
instance of the artist’s abiding interest 
in entropy and destruction. (Ironically 
the “Jetty” has been under water since 
1972.) 

Hobbs's detailed catalogue and the 
essays by Lucy Lippard and Lawrence 
AlloWay place this book ui roe highest 
rank of American .. art criticism: 
Smithson could not have been belter 
served. But their total accord with his 
art leaves one wary. When Hobbs 1 
argues that Smithson’s writing ckn 
purposefully obfuscate and distort, he 
brushes over the fact that it can also be 
nonsensical or banal. The eleven-page 
bibliography details the cnlical 
attention Shuthson received in his life 
time. It suggests that tf h* art 


acceptable. Yet of all the land artists i 
Smithson stands out as the onb most 
seriously concerned with the issues or 
today. At the time, of bis death he was 


has no alternative :bpt to retrace 
cVtns ftlnmr the pathway that cutt 


August Books } 

Fiction 

THE DOLL 
Francis Durbridge 

A mysterious disappearing lady and a total of three dead bodies 
come between Peter Matty and the solving of a part icular ly intricate 
puzzle. ffi.95 


CONTROL 
William Goldman 

From the author of Marathon Man and Magic, a bizarre and 
terrifying psychological thriller that weaves together the private 
lives of five very different people. £7 


A MERE FORMALITY 
Barbara Howell 

An outrageously honest, even coni ic novel about love, greed and a 
marriage contract. ‘Stylish, witty, readable, relevant - what a 
pleasure!* Fay Weldon £7.05 


MISTRESS OF FORTUNE 
Sheila Lancaster 

An impreBsive historical romance about one ofthe most fascinating 
women in history -Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

£7.95 


THE SISTERHOOD 
Michael Palmer - 

Full of action and intrigue, this fast-paced thriller focuses'on a 
shadowy secret society operating witljin the wallB and wards of 
America's leadinghoBpitolB:,. . . • • 

CHANNEL ASSAULT • J:’/- 
/ '• _ Kenneth Royce ■= . j 

From oneof Britoinh leodlngfluapensi Wrjte^ ahuiterbstciryofan \ j 
attempt to unseal Winston ChurthiU - a sinister 'and hitherto : . f 





■ attempt to unseat winstonunurcmurasmiBierana nifoarw .... u- 
I unpublished effort that could naya changed the course df history, r* 'f' 

-• I ; : !. : .... \ 
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The model of manliness 


Randolph Stow 

Keith Sinclair (Editor) 

A Soldier's View of Empire: The 
Reminiscences of James nodell 
1831-92 

216pp. Bodloy Head. £7.95. 

0 370 303249 

A Soldier's View of Empire is the title 

S Ven by (heir editor, Keith Sinclair, to 
e “Reminiscences” of Janies Bodell 
(1831-92), an Imperial soldier in 
Ireland (1847-49), Hong Kong ( 1850- 
54) and New Zealand (1863-66) , and a 


settler in Tasmania { 1855-56), Victoria 
(1856*63) and New Zealand (from 1 866 
until his death). He himself noted 
towards the end of his life: “I am of 
opinion ‘The Reminiscences' I have 
wrote of my life from 1847 to 1891 if 
properly compiled and arranged 
should make a good sized Book", and 
so it lias tamed out. Professor Sinclair 
has introduced paragraphs, con- 
ventional spelling and punctuation, 
and the result is a lively narrative, 
written from an uncommon angle. 

Bodcll came from Leicester, "the 
offspring of honest and humldc 


“ but was “so disgusted with the whole 
affair J was determined to sell out and 
leave such a country". 

He moved to Victoria, and leased a 
pub at Maryborough, on the gold 
fields. By degrees he branched out into 
other ventures - more hotels, a 
butchery, a second “Cordial 
Manufactory”, a theatre of sorts- and 
prospered. He was clearly delighted 
when he began to be frequented by the 
professional classes. 

These Gems would occupy the 
Parlour till 5 a.m. About 2 a.m. I 
would serve an Oyster Supper on the 
Side board, and let them help 
themselves. About 11 p.m. all 
Servants and Wife would go to Bed 
and about 5.30- a.m. I would rouse 
the Servants up, and if in summer go 
down the Cellnr. Here I had a 
Chinese mat and several feather 
Pillows, and sleep there till about 
noon. I often regretted having done 
this night work, as it led to bad 
habits, and made undesirable 
acquaintances, and gradually made 
me become fond of Drink. 

At that lime he was twenty-seven, 
anti survived in business for another 


five years, but in decline. During this 

offspring of honest and Inimhlc Period, his wife silently vanishes from 
Parents*' (his father was a stocking- ,bc reeatd, and the editor cun find no 
knitter, nnd “a rank Chartist”), and lie !™®® 9f bor ‘ 1863 Bodell signed on, 
had only three years of schooling, in Melbourne, as n volunteer for the 
which ended when he was ten. He ran An S l °-Maori War in New Zealand. 

hon !, L ‘ in hls ° n volunteering Bodell had been 

early teens, and at sixteen enlisted in mode a sergeant. Ins old rank but was 
S"? !" s father so °" red “«d to Private ™ fter hS 
nS?? * IS no use “ got bussed". He saw no real action. 

Parts of fh?® li" Cn h *i° SCC ? tlieT bul was aboul lhc country and used his 
Hi “L lh n e Z° rd p, und , L ^ ,rest f r ,s c y es - Afterthree years his limewasup, 

IK! L n l a iZ“™ n 8“ 1 h ' 'Xi.™*' filly 


had only three years of schooling, 
which ended when he was ten. He ran 
away from home several times in his 


a spirit afterwards. I can assure the 
reader of these lines. 

As a soldier, he left no mark. As a 
tettler, he left marks which were soon 
covered. Many houses and hotels and 
cottage “Manufactories" were built, 
almost or literally from tile ground, by 
men like Bodell; but their traces have 
been buried by the more successful. 

One is glad to have known him, and 
grateful to Professor Sinclair for 
making this possible; by his editing, his 
researches and his sketches of the for- 
flung background. Some help was 
needed, for Jim Bodell is not very easy 
to read. The bald, artless prose, 
crammed with names and facts and 
figures, demands concentration. The 
shortcomings of his education show 
particularly when he wants to be 
amusing. Those anecdotes which he 
thought hilarious (having largely to do 
with people getting drunk and/or 
falling over) are very flat on the page. 
But he is likeable, at least to his own 
sex. Captain Maryatt would have liked 
him. With his “Jollifications" and 
“sprees" and scrapes, and his strong 
impulse to get out of the world a little 
richer than he came into it, he sums up 
pretty well what that age understood 
by “manliness”. 


Captain Cook's Last Voyage: The 

Journal of Midshipman George Gilbert :rvv , . .... r ,.,_ ... _ 

(1 58pg. Caliban Books, do Biblios " : ‘ - 

Ltd. Glenside Industrial Estate, Par-. B-V-® 

t ridge Green, Horsham, Sussex. £10. Cr.v£ : - 
0 904573 33 8) is introduced and ■?,. VTlife • 

edited by Christine. Holmes. George 

Gilbert was a midshipman on this ‘ . v ' • . 

expedition - undertaken in the ^r^r-S-.y - ^ 




expedition - undertaken in the 
Resolution and the Discovery. There 

in " u„ i '7 — — ^'^■ 1 *r , ' “ ,,M ax ■ttmaiiga lie ciaimea me mty 2, re cb ,?R*££ s on T rom England to 

" e * as S ®J Ireland, then still in acres of country land and quarter-acre Tonga , 'The Society Islands and the 
ft iSSliV * f J* rnine ' i n *P ilc of of tawn ,and he l,ad been promised on D| scovery of Hawaii” “The Search for 
that, Bodell and his comrades had no enlisting. He became again a “Cordial a North-West Passage", “Hawaii", 
P* a 8 themselves Maker* as well as cn rpcn ter. builder "Kamchatka" and “The Journey 
if y froni somebody's barber, undertaker, auctioneer, land- nin Ps of Cook’s Third 

Knrf,".P iL^L W u^ CVer u a frank J ind a 8 ent and brewer. He married a widow Voyage, Island Groups of the Central 

tooiw. he was about «Sth four children, giving his own Pacific and the Search for the North- 

Saft 11 ' Wi "^‘l threw marital statu, -t«HtfoJt". A„d he Wes. Passage. 

Stril^H.cheXos.S 'ha United Statis. ' UlC V1CW f 

the fact that he earned only 3!Ad oer . wt, at stands out in this journey is the 

day. He seems to have been a cool ,f urc he had from a Mormon of Salt — — 

[over, and parted from her for ever lust i?\ e Cll V* couched in frank Old Peter Far Ip 

before his eighteenth birthday. J Testament terms. about the rCKr ^ arie 

(br^.™iff.rSiDS i !i!!I. r l!!S5^ non' V ‘ conffi Christopher Morris (Editor! 


Dressed for the beach. A cockle lativ of Penclawdd, South Wales, fm 
\ esterday: A Photographic Album of Daily Life in Britain 1953-I970wfc« 
introduction by Benny Green (Dent. £10.50. 0 460 04559 01, a delightful 
collection of over 300 photographs reflecting the passion, humour id 
absurdity of our recent social history. 


The view from the saddle 


The reason was his sailing from Cork 

he c3L ^ dc1a " ei ™ ; ‘" d Bodell. “and there' were wmeTrauTto 

lakin^-t I ' ! ° PC ' 3 \ ou W his remarks." It is easv imagine the 
chuleru” " 1 wa ? n,ar kcd by old sweat mulling over this latest 

«•*» a wr ; nk ' e >■ wt*—. 

hammocks on a Box-and-Cox basis) L n £ n S iar,d he r ° und thaI his siblings 
and floggings. After that the dry land an -i, l , hei f S P 0US « had soared into the 
of Hong Kong looked at first a fine midde classes. The eldest nephew was 
place for a squaddy: but disease soon ®P arson \ two o*hers were engineers, 
struck: The matriarch Bodell, if she had read 

SSjHiiSS^S 

-afiatssraii's 

manner, better housed belter clothed 
Hodell himself stayed fairlv fit. ? nd had more money than in my dny." 
becoming an athlete und an aniateur 1 was a splendid holiday fur a colonial - 
actor, and eventually corporal and and after a visit to Bradgate Park’ 

sereeant. But once he began paying his wl, ere a stag had been killed, he 

addresses in the love line to a Young P ur chased ' the antlers of ihe Stag and 
Lady living in Hong Kong", he decided 8 0t *bem mounted and have them hung 
to leave the army und went to nsk the "j lhe entrance Hall to Belle Vue 


Peter Earle 

Christopher Morris (Editor) 

The Illustrated Journeys of Celia 
Fiennes I685-C.1712 

248pp, with colour and black-Hnd- 
white illustrations. Macdonald/ 
Exeter: Webb and Bower. £12.9*5 
0 356 08631 3 


" — The English roads were probably at 

Celia Fiennes was in her mid-thirties «».!!*?!• *" l t e lat f s 5 venteenth 
when she made her two Innn centar y. a time when mland trade was 


n ?™ y £ market towns and bigger than my two hands, Pence apiw 
p aces such as the rapidly growing and which would have cost 6penceifroi. 

F y g™ sp f 1 rous Liverpool . “a very shilling in London, and they were ur 
rich trading town ... its London in sweete." She was also very ilfcfe* 
SES U 5 as “ uc f as eve , r 1 , saw a ny in economic matters and in lhe «: 
Sl'J* eL lh °“S h a few weeks later she that people made a living and therein 
NWoaJi » ,G [ mmd J ound l bat many interesting and well-info" 0 ' 4 
Newcastle most resembles London of descriptions of industrial pro** 
any place in England , the greatest which she encountered in differ 
compliment that a contemporary could parts of the country. It was quite du 
pay to any provincial town. to her that industry in both senses^ 

The English roads were probably at the word was the key to succeu and* 

their worst in the late seventeenth shared the contemporarydisuKdiw 

century, a time when inland trade was disdain for idleness. Ipsmca, w 


V n° ul °, f t! ? e 650 ‘hat 
lefl Cork Barracks in 1849 only 62 
remained. J 

Bodell himself stayed fairlv fit. 
becoming an athlete and an aniateur 
actor, and eventually corporal and 
serecant. Bul once he began onvina his 


ostensible reason for her formidable haVC ■ mmed Celia F,en ncs for pride and sloth*, while the 
itinerary was to regain her health “hv S a ° tat !° ns t° demonstrate the »fc of the Scottish borto notejjj 
variety X and change of ahe and , of traveL These are not attribute it wholly to their sWb * 

exercise", but it would be difficult to Y? 1 * wJl L en one reads the see they sitt and do little, 

imnoina I I.-,.. 1 . ll .!° book straight throueh. thp im nrpcdnn . r; L..I n mwt (ft I 


, UUI 1L WULilu De airtICUlt In L..i. . .■ *7 ’ ".ouj 1*11. 

imagine anyone less like an invalid k » ght throug * 1 ’ the ‘mpression 
than this daughter of a CromSan Si? Sf op , p (t osl,e ' A lad y can tiwel. 
colonel who visited every countv in P L fo , r . on ® or lwo secants, 

England and described what she saw mn?«Srt Ut thc k . m * d ! om . and nev er be 
and what she learned “from inns en SS55 !? f. heck ? d in her 


ko leave (he army and went to nsk the 
Lolonei for his discharge. "He refused 
me point blank. I was so much hurt by 
this refusal Hint I went into a bath 
Room and had a good Cry. This made 
me more determined.'* 

Bodell had his way. in spile of the 
imminence of the Crimean War. nnd 
departed with his bride for Sydney. 
From there they passed on to 
liismaniii. where Bodell took n pub 
near Hobart. This wux in 1855. with 
convicts und lickei-of-leave persons 
Mill thick about, and their neighbours 


iu ULtit y ut 

HouseTaurqnga." 

After his return to New Zealand 


u,, “ auc icarnca irom inns **n , , / ,,, n*.* 

passant or from some acquaintance" KweS!?? ? f l0 P la< £^ ^ As a good 
inhabitants of such places" in an C «L ia Q°<T' for 

informative and attractively written ^ her ^ A ad hazard or 

narrative. She hoped that her example SSffS? aa ? d T , but « a 8°° d 
would encourage her fellow- mfllh , no dou . b J bought that man 
countrymen to travel themselves and had mUCh 0 d( ? w , ltb !t as web - England 
lean, more about .heir Se uoum^ 
and so “cure the evil Itch of over- P eaceful society. 

H.N" pans". Such hopes t The description on the jacket of this 
reilccl the ini'r^ocinn a, r. . » attrnrtiv^Iu nrmtiiMj .j:*! .... 


’ Celia Fiennes had a gaodWf- 
described the houses ana chuffflM 
other memorable buildings injl 
passed or visited in a thoroo^, 
attractive way which mak^wrww 
valuable source for 
historians. She also had a 
for landscape 
contemporaries as well a* ® 
travel writer’s knack of ma M. t 
reader feel that he is there 
she looks down on the.^%; 
below Edgehill or , 

of the Lake District. She b ^ 

.i l • t O' . 


faceless, nameless wives. 

Bodell is an interesting person 
because people who write bonks 
cannot see very far into hissor t . He had 
many virtues. In civilian liFe he worked 
extremely hard, und in military lift* he 
was ulways a good comrade, unless 


inier preler of lhe mood of confidence, fin B ,ish socia l life at the end of the 
SnVjjJM'Sh I ady who admired wealth “ ven £ en L b century. This is not reallv 
nUrt ? Cntat, S n as much as 8°od taste is of course unique but 

jjl ^ sp i s ? d „ n eve 7 thin 8 that was P 6 * 111 Ejennes was not very interested 
unsuccessful. Wlint she liked was large, |J P eo P^- We discover very little about 

mnwnmnr t, un. c ? Hc i' and fose whom I she met on the roads or in 


interesting about people. bui^« 

least see everythirig that she d . 

and she is a vbi¥ . iWjW'Wg 
Christopher Morns rightly 
her book as the. most, cofli^^p. 
survey since Harrison and 
Elizabethan times apd 


Ffszsr-'ir'&x aprrfarsjfi 

sr* 

«y ;?"«>' him lh» aiiicin thcpracticc ">»* of? ™W? k *"? <Wnking water n j,d : . ht^bSnlcftaT 

w»ir»t uf lu>iiiiiinia. Hu u.ii< tnici ih n < » . ncc . pnclosea. with fine nrr*h»r^ — » an ostensible invniM ’ nas oeen leu oui i . ipv . . . . , ^ 


w.ir»t 6f rasiiiiinia. He wus tnld that 
i lie iirjured mini, being free, could iiot 
he iiu ended in a hospital unless paid 
for, unlike (he convicts. Bodell paid, 
but th< man died: “and I was told ilui 
they wuuld bury him free bill it would 

Ik. ’.I f>_ 3 _ . Lt . J MM 


w l, e Prison Ground dmung (lie 
^ilKt 1 " : Again Bodell paid, 


I may here remark h was a noted fart ; 
ull (he men who received lhc Cat < 
during ihw Voyage died wlthip lwo 1 
yeart aftc r landing in Hong Kong. It i 
uppeared to destroy tlieiKsclTrcs|cci i 
and (they] never ajrpeareU Irt b . S 
joyous mood or f may ,ctiy in so lively i 




» **•*/ null).. CIlglBVIUga 

J was mainly- in LpW-i f J.S(SiA 

large . combination of .anraptrig/’^L 


Nggefi 
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Fleeting flames 


Oswyn Murray 

MA*QU ER1TE Vourcenar 

Fires 

Translated from the French by Don 
B in collaboration with the author 

I30op. Aidan Ellis. £7.50. 

083628 109 3 

Fires "the product of a love affair”, 
belongs to the age of true passion 
which follows the carelessness of 
voulh, when the affair becomes a battle 
against reality, instinct with a sense oF 
inevitable failure; Marguerite 


luviiv***'— p - , - * nvviwvuii iv-w iwui in u r 

Yourcenar was thirty-two when she predispositions and c 

wrote the book in 1935. It is typical of preceaed it and that wi 


her that she regards such 
autobiographical information as i n this 
essential to its understanding: she has individur 
never been a woman to pay attention to another ] 
fashionable doctrines like the “semi-pu 
biographical fallacy. Her books are to the inaiv 
be taken on her own terms, which are Mme Y 
very different from those of the 0 f nr[ r , 
modern critic; private 

The historical novel creates a special reached 
complicity between author, reader and individui 
character, as each seeks to sustain a time. . 1 
world in which the externals as much as nutobiog 
the persons and their emotions depend it is impc 
on a feat of imagination; but, as Mme Abelard 
Yourcenar points out, in fact “every not unde 
novel is a historical novel, for the simple the tire 
reason that every novel is situated in transforr 
the past, whether distant or recent; and logician, 
that an event situated a year or six universal 
months ago is as irremediably lost, as remains, 
difficult to recover as if it had 
happened centuries ago." The factor __ 
which enables us to cross the divide I lr 
between present reality and fictional JL^/ C 
past is the human personality; Mme 
Vourcenar’s novels are not in fact 
historical novels in the normal sense. A I an 
for she is exploring character rather 
than situation. Her characters are — — — 
indeed so important to her that she can Johan 
talk of them twenty years later as if . , 

they were friends, with whom she is 


the age of Jungian archetypes. The 
myths of love become the means of 
universalizing the emotions of love, 
and especially its pain, degradation 
and self-abnegation. 

Already, the young Marguerite 
Yourcenar demonstrates those 
qualities which were to make her a 
great novelist - empathy, a sense of 
individuality, and wisdom. With 
hindsight she says: 

It is not a question of sublimation, 
which is in itself a very unfortunate 
term and one that insults the body, 
but a dark perception that love for a 
particular person, so poignant, is 
often only a beautiful fleeting 
accident, less real in a way than the 
predispositions and choices that 
Dreceaed it and that will outlive it. 


Sightless seers 


John Butt 

Ernesto SAdato 
On Heroes and Tombs 
Translated by Helen R. Lane 

479pp. David Godinc. 

0 87923 381 8 


release from guilt and fear in the arms 
of the loathsome and delectable Blind 
Woman - presumably his mother, 
since mothers are cruel anil delicious 
creatures in Sibato's world. 

Back on the surface , the upper world 
- especially its Argentine provinces - 
requires drastic purification, because 
its inhabitants serve false ideals. 
Alcjandru. a mysterious girl from an 



7 ~ ~ ...... — — T. obsolescent oligarchical family, is 

Ernesto SAbato admits that lie ennnot p ursue d by Martin, an intense middle- 
help writing books that are c |ass neurotic whose days arc poisoned 


help writing books that are 
incomprehensible to himself. This 
monster novel (first published in 1961 
and at last translated, admirably, into 
English) works on so many levels, 
leads down so many strange paths to 
worlds of madness, surrealistic self- 


analysis and self- repudiation, and comes 


by irrational love for her. He 
represents the new Argentina, earnest 
and confused, its will puzzled by 
surrender before the old Argentina of 
national heroics nnd cultural self- 
deception. Release from his obsession 


University Press 


Robert Smllhson is a seminal figure 
in contemporary art. At first misled 
to Minima Liam, he later bn came an 
Earth artist ond constructed such 
Important pieces as Spiral Jelly and 
Broken Clrclo/Sprrnl Hill. He had 
already established an International 
reputation when In 1873, al I ha bob of 
thirty* five, ho was killed In a plane 
crash while photographing lhe site 
of hls Amarillo Ramp in fbxas. 


In this “dark perception" of the 
individual as a continuum there is 
another paradox: it is the aim of even 
"semi-public confessions" to transcend 
the individual who is so important to 
Mme Yourcenar: the universality 
of nrt reflects the universality of a 
private emotion, which only be 
reached through the recreation of the 
individual and his moment in social 
time. In such a situation thc 
autobiographical element matters: 
it is important that Catullus loved, that 
Abelard suffered; otherwise we could 


overloads language so magnificently 
and outrageously, that the reader 
comes out of it with his critical nerve 
shot, tempted to judge it ns “great" 
without knowing why. 

The centrepiece of the novel is 
another novel. "Report on the Blind", 
written by Fernando Vidal, an 
agreeable psychopath with a text-book 
Id. His obsession with blindness takes 
him into the sewers of Buenos Aires, 
the “dark Inbyrinth that leads to the 
central secret of life” as Sfthnto 
promisingly calls it, a nightmare of 
slithering monsters where Vidal is 


Alcjandrn's 


cremation, which leaves Martin free 10 
mingle his urine with that of a football- 
maa truck driver on a deserted road on 
thc way to Patagonin: an unpromising 
union of the classes, but at least a 
relative purity. His quest for the clean 
cold ot the Scuit li acquires epic 
overtones as it is interwoven with an 
account of another epic escape during 
one of Argentina's civil wars. 

The novel is thus divided between 
two worlds. One of them is the world 
of history and social reality, 
superficially intelligible enough to fool 
idculists of the left and right who 


logician. And ultimately it is (he 
universality of the emotion which 


shown in the incest nous rtuni f teal 1011s 


Daunting dilemmas 


blind men. Hell-explorers and mother- of A | e j -ni | ru » s ft, m i|y and its tangle of 
lovers of history. Here Vidal finds cnmr: ,ji c i ory jinks with Argentina’* 

past: and also in the downfall of PcrtVn. 
1 _ „ which reasserts national Catholicism 


Alan Brownjohn 


winaps a little out of touch, but whose 312np. 
liter life is a proper subject for gossip D 7 45 
^speculation. Similarly in her preface 
to tires, she indulges in the pleasure of This hi 
meeting another character 


Johan Bokgen 

Llllelord 

3)2np. John Culder. £8.95. 


3692 X 


resolution from his Uncle Martin, a 
successful businessman. (Ilejs also 
obscurely captivated by Aunt Kristine, 
thc voting, widow of another uncle.) 
But lie cannot grasp the significance of 
his abilities, or comprehend his own 
position in a society which is changing 
in disarming ways - socialism is even 
raising its voice in parliament. The 
teachers ul his sheltered private school , 


but also defeats a dictator. The other 
world is in the sewers of the 
unconscious, where thc secret «i| life 
awaits those who have the courage to 
face their own and other people's 
motives. 

This inferno is the realm of (lie 
Blind. The reader is never told who 
they are or what they stand for, otliei 
iliaii that they form u sinister, sightless j 
Mali.i which conspires against lhe | 
delusions of normal]! Y. is the source of I 


lo Fires, she indulges in the pleasure of This haunting and remarkable novel is apt** l^nraycd with many loucitesoV all lhe let um s in 

meeting another character that she the first in Johan Borgen’s trilogy bizarre and macabre humimi.su sc men: and p.iriiLularly i niS. 

treated and inhabited in a past age: a bout Wilfred Sagen, the almost something deeply disturbing under his grams ihe gift of ‘ d ' ,' sd L ' n 

‘through the dash and unconst. aim of pretematu rally talented child of an immaculate surface; but Lil elord On waki ng ‘ 

thk Jri nf P L-, fcmilv in Oslo - intercepts their letter home and forges with the Blind Wuiium. \ idal at last 


this sort of semi-public confession. Gpper middle-class family in Oslo - intercepts tneu ™ 1 

certain in Fires seem to me ihi»n Phristinnia — who reaches his mother s reply. He is academically feels free from persecution, oru.1 ftl^o 

fcS re db'!f 1Validated t FOr ". , h e ; ' the - 'I 1 ' 6 5U8g r tS outwardly 3 aisymnnthoti'c «lf linKSf wo“ld. iua 

»1i” SteP ' n SSSi-1 in awards ^ A ^ n,i " 1 '- ran lake his 

Ttaraasktd ball is “a mlloclionof drowning. P Bu. he adduces Ann. P sibal0 is writing for 0 country where 

low poems or rather a series of prose 1950s a nd hme Been Krjstine Qn lhe same day that he gets lrio , s se / m , 0 | Qn a for some 

ntinrm n'nvp “ mL .hort smries aDDroaching 8 an international (he undreamt-of chance of flying na ,j6 n Sl catharsis which wil (destroy all 

wnception of tove Nine short rtones JPP^ . g Thev Mt t u e sea | on a upside down in the .aerial display. illusion, weld its Polish. Spanish. 

fherarv^career^ which had been ^ linfnlH in . nirnresnue Italian and other citizens, tafconr 


I fetime lo be R^rli War The S/3 k leading a gang of street ruffians h, an destroyed by Alejnndra and consigned 
ia ted For me sMe Allies is the Nonvedan attack on a Jewish shopkeeper. He is to the past, presumably so ilia a new 

nne sten in the Jim ^ “Little Lord outwardly ■ warm and sympathetic self, in Martin, and a new world, in a 

one step m the equivalent of Lm e Lo d mo{heri and on ho f ida „ h e more honest Argentina, can take h.s 

Fauntlcroy ) _ were_ nccimmea m b noor country bov p , ace . 


love poems or rather a series of prose 
ipics connected by a certain 
conception of love". Nine short stories 
are linked by short passages or 


S a Ld° n h„Se a „ P ^S w: kS lh of ' Sdbalo is writing for o country where 


him imprisonment by the Nazis during There al | a f ew i a , 


Penthesilea, only to discover that he 
has killed the one creature in the world 
who looked like- Patroclus. Mary 
Magdalene is a good Jewish girl who 
mourns Saint John, stolen from her by 
God on her wedding night; she seeks to 
seduce Him In revenge and becomes 
possessed by Him in turn; after the 
crucifixion, doubly deserted, she can 
say: 


that followed, induding more plays even” by "th? atmosphere of surreal 
and more novels ( Red Mist has been stran g eaess which is always lurking 


fairly late in life: uorgen ateo in eS p ec ia)iy in the middle third ot me 

aged seventy-seven. book, “The Glass Egg” , passages of 

Throughout his career, Borgen, compelling narrative skill - and also of 
himself the son of affluent and sheer, delicate horror. 


ueitixion, doubly deserted, she can cultivated , parents, seems : to have 1 
T- found it difficult to effect a comfortable 

1 understood at last the full meaning reconciliation of his 'nsnnctive 
of God's atrocity. God had not only correctness with his Mleimined eft- 
Molen a creature’s love from me at wing opinions; and hte wr lin^ 
?n age when one deems them repeatedly reflect the conflict. But with 
irreplaceable, but' he had also long- Llllelord, he turned mis 
a go taken from me my morning personal dilemma to brilliant 
sicknesses, the sleep that would account. WiUired - grows to 

follow giving birth, tne old woman maturity in a year ,19 12- 1 3 > wbich see s 
naps that would fee mine on the t|ie first aerobatic display over the Oslo 
^l[age square, the tomb at the fjord, the loss of ^the Ironic, andan 


out Borgen ato noi aim celebrate their country s 

r ia re al h 3 '^VhVfnlJp fSnrtfn "Breatness" (as driver Bucich calls ii) 
oddity: the visit with nch Uncle Martin under Jhe slars at j V ocates something 
to someone who can only be tSnmd morc substantjal , han lhis dream; 
Freud is an episode hardly sanctioned Martfn , s acceptance of ., he limitations 
even by the atmosph ere of surreal 0 r j.; s na ijve land - against which only 
strangenes which is always lurking „ madmen and geniuses” revolt, "with 

, B S 3 gJ s Rrt 5 'ere we that& are frei 1 uently 

SSSSS- In^'he middle .hi^oflim' cMrophie”. 

hook “The Glass Egg", passages of Two complaints are level ed at 
com wiling narrative Sill - and also of Sfibato. frequently by the 
See?; delicate horror. ; , that he is cprrapt. which in fact means 

A ’ , m elements, of that he is barred from nqive idealism by 

Apart ^".’5 ? nw"B ot grea t . an awareness of life’s 

fascinatinz social pwable, mere Is CQm pf exi|ies which ia surc k, not n 
another level on whi ich Bo^ s ^ Jhe other ^ lha , he displaces 

fm w* k ceniSKbou rtC wider social problemson to the psychological 
U/fc/ord is wrtwuyatKJur inc wiuw j which is lrue lo (he extent that 
dilemmas of Noiweda^ smlew n ^ ^ M is the least 

y S & SrpSrh ^Sressionists. convincing part oT this novel, and 


»iiiaae square, the tomb at the flora, me toss ui uw tneme is 

bottom or the enclosure where mv increasing sense of imminent disaster understanding his own nature, Wilfred 
children woufdliavc^d maAfter foEtirope. The morelconflctsand is bo ih fri&oned -and ^ 
W innocence God -had withdrawn identity crisis of the eerily gifted boy *^1 

my sins. are explored and developed so, ns to a( jvehtures. He acts ydlh m instinct for 

Fins i< „ ■ _ , , encompass much wider themes, and slirV ival and social pMpriely, yet he 

i'lcrSre and HFl P h 6 f ’ m Borgen’s takes, an honourable place fee j s threatened by the 

World w- d . llfe between the (wo m ran ks of European novels U rce ptj6ns of other People. Above all 

vE m J he wor L d of Paul ; 52SL!iS with existent inf doubt and E® ^r^Mantly and; ihOioughly 


« society in lcvel - wn,cn 18 lrue 10 ,ne exieni ,nHl 

dilemmas of Noiweda^ sm(ew n ^ ^ h the least 

diese years (to b fmoressianists convmcing part <5 this novel, nnd 
Rend, wllh his Wgjm . ^jtbJncle , sometimes reads nlmosJ as an npolagy 
pr mundanely efna^n . for the narcissism, 0 f much of the. rest . 

?? d K,!l n,.Sdlv itsTnftal Hie fictionalized psychoanalysis and 
methods?Jbrt out y nrohleirtin the social commentary are never really 
theme is Wilfred §ag?n s pro^ n in . ntanrntar{ w ; lh , hp J thM t |, e 
na his own nature. Wilfred 


my sins. 

15 8 period piece, anchored in 



The fictionalized psychoanalysis and 
the social commentary are never really 
integrated, with the- result that the 
novel-withln-thc-npvel is in itself a ■ 
surrealfstic. .four de force, pVerr 
whelming 0(i Heroes and Tombs ■ 
and psychologizing jts ppHticnl- 
message,.;. .. 


firrvlnf] as an ivvlanslvely illuAtMlrd 
in.ord aE Ho burl Smith ami'a known 
llircp-dlmonHianal works, this bnnV 
ciiiiliiinB fnur ovlondad OBBAyH and 
cnnclbo dlsMinstniiH nl diivunty-nlv 
indlridunl ivorkit. 

I4!n nnn wny nml annlhi'r, Kobarl 
Huill lwun i:iianx>:d Iho iiniirnr nl nrt. 
anil iEilti' Ii (nilnv n wlioln giimul ol 
S( ul|tlui«'. from Kii liard Barm tn 
Curl Anilrr. Iluil mvi** ■rnnn-llilnn In 
his ilyiiniiili mill Inn kriuf pros- 
mi r.i;.*'— |iihii RiihhuII, Thu N'mv Vurh 

riiiws 

•I llSHi11ll.1l rmullnn fur niiyniii' Inter- 
esleil in ZQlli-ia'iilur)' sen I pi urc. 
Ili^lilv ir« iimint , iiil» , il.“ — t.lbmrv 
frturniil 

U .-\ serious linulnw ul nf im oslroinnly 
inlliirnil.il Inmivalur.. .lHumlnnl- 
ing."— [nhn Cmiml.iy. The New 
[|e(Mililfr 

MA dlullhilly InlDlliyunl rniiipllalloii. 
bringing tagnlhor sumo al our tnosl 
lierCBpliiie art lliiukarn In an offorl la 
explora 11 niylh.“-Prfnl Collector's 
Newsletter 

(4 An Imparlanl book on onp of Ihn 
mail Innuontlal arlisln of Ilia slx- 
Mbs."— C olvJn Tompkins. The Now 
Vorkor 

MProvIdos an excollonl lnlroduclion 
la Smith son's ivurk, and In en doing, 
amplifies our underslandlng nf the 
Minimal and Canreptual Art move- 
monle."— Conn nfssn nee ties Aria 


((This book makes an Lnvalunfale and 
dlgnlSod monument; ahorl of visit- 
ing all lhe (now Taw) sites, and seeing 
lhe lwo Efims, ll's lha complete 
Smiths on .‘'—Arts Review 

4<Habbe provides a daEinlllve cslelog •' 
with easaya on each of lha 74 works. 
...A floe tribute loa spmlnal figure. 1 ' 

-Choice 

ggThia handsomely produced volume 
Is a kind of flrsl, fully realised study . 
of Smithson, hls career, 1 hls works, 
hls Influences, ElU blblfdoniphy, and 
hls llfar Ab ouch, if does In a single 
volume wha l others have bean trying ■' 
i lo do for more than o decade. 1 ' 

| —Art Express . 


ROBERT 
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SCULPTURE 
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Elegies in Gaeldom 


Douglas Dunn 

Iain Crichton Smith 

Selected Poems 1955-1980 

234pp. Edinburgh: Macdonald. £8.95 
(paperback. £4.95). 

0 0114265 55 2 

lain Crichton Smith's admirable 
contribution to Scottish letters includes 
a large amount of verse in English and 
Gaelic, novels and short stories, 
criticism and some highly original 
pieces tor radio. His verse atone is a 
very .substantial tody of work indeed; 
one which Smith's editor, Robin 
Ful ion. has done well to select from 
and gather. Like :t worryrngly large 
number of contemporary poets. Smith 
has moved from anc publisher to 
another as circumstances and changes 
of policy huve dictated. One 
consequence has been that many of his 
books nrc out of print or hard to get. 
This new Selected Poems, replacing a 
similnr if somewhat slimmer volume 
published in 1970. solves part of the 
problem til least. It is drawn from 
eleven collections, us well as pamphlets 
and uncollected poems in magazines. 

In quality, Smith's work ranges from 
the excellent to the indifferent uiid 
predictable. That is. I suppose, the risk 
taken by a pnet who is prolific, and 
who. by his own account, is a test 
worker. Yet so much of his poetry is 
satisfyingly characteristic. His attitude 
to technique muy have changed over 
the yeurs from the neat fluency of such 

C ocins us “Tiie Widow”, “Statement < 
y a Responsible Spinster" and “Old i 


Woman" to the Europeanized free 
verse of "In the Middle” or the “Old 
Woman” with which this Selected 
' Poems ends after almost thirty years of 
writing, but the same balanced 
appreciation of modernity of imagery 
and diction persists throughout. In that 
pattern of development. Smith is like 
on equally scrupulous writer, his 
countryman Norman MacCaig. In both 
enses, the absence of an audibly 
cultivated verse - considering, that is, 
their authority in that idiom - amounts 
to a loss for the reader as well as a gain. 
On the positive side, space is left for a 
natural, spoken voice, and for images 
which can be described plainly instead 
of coaxed into regular rhythms. But 
whether that is entirely welcome is a 
matter of taste. To a noet it may feel 
like an exercise of his freedom to write 
as he chooses. A reader, though, mny 
be disappointed by a loss of music and 
narrative and the" lucidity which they 
can bring to mysterious subjects and- 
perceptions. 

Those earlier poems of Smith's have 
a memorability which otherwise 
agrcenblc Inter poems rarely achieve as 
finely in the tunc of their language, 
even if they do in the surprise of their 
ideas und images. Although Smith has 
not given up entirely on metre and 
rhyme, it was perhaps inevitable that 
he would vary and extend his technical 
range. His themes are obsessive; they 
recur consistently, and a different 
mode of writing offers him the virtue of 
conte mplating similar pictures and 
ideas within different frames. Old 
women; young girls; the island of 
Lewis; the “Taw” of presbyterian 
expectations as opposed to the ,l grace” i 
of poetic understanding; the “sense” 


i of handed-down morality and the 
I sensuousness of a more openly 
' comprehensive view of life; the “will 6 
of men of action and the beautiful stasis 
of the contemplative mind; the natural 
balance of life on an island like Lewis 
and intrusions of television and neon- 
haloed affluence; Gaelic and the threat 
to it posed by modernity; the 
fascination of death and the hurts of 
grief - these themes, most of them 
antithetical, crop up again and again. 
Listing them, though, gives the 
impression that Smith can be pinned 
down to one subject or another. In 
fact, he is much more mercurial, more 
questing, more liable to surrender to 
the run of his imagination than to the 
finite possibilites of a subject. 

In his book From Bourgeois Land 
1 1 969) — not much of it has been saved 
for (his Selected Poems - Smith did give 
in to the opposite trait. He applied 
himself to the simple arithmetic of 
Bourgeois equals Possible Fascism. It 
seemed to translate Marcuse’s 
argument from Negations into a 
Scottish context as if in the hope of 
jolting small-town, local Gauleiters 
from their notorious complacency. 
Undoubted anger was toned down by 
such poems as “At the Sale”. Finely 
written and convincing as the poem is, 
such lines ns “How much goes out of 
fashion and how soon!” suggest that 
Smith was writing in an English accent, 
perhaps influenced by Larkin. That 
‘how 1 , the lone of the entire line, 
doesn't sound particularly Scots. Fine, 
too, are the last lines of the poem, 
reached after playing dextrously over 
the assorted objects of a Scottish 
country sale: 

O hold me, love, in this appalling place. 


Let your hand slay me by this mattress 

here 

and this tall ruined glass, 
by (his dismembered radio, this queer 
machine that waits and has no history. 
Most of the poem is Smith's. Yet 
several influences appear in it - Lurkin , 
Lowell and, perhaps, in the first of the 
jines quoted, lan Hamilton. Indeed, it 
is possible that Smith is a poet who lias 
been markedly open to receive the 
work of others throughout his career. 

Nine out of the thirty-four (or more) 
of his sequence "Transparencies" are 
given in this book and other sequences 
[“The White Air of March", ‘By the 
Sea”, "Carol and Hamlet", “Russian 
Poem", “The Notebooks of Robinson 
Crusoe”) are likewise selected from. In 
the case of "By the Sea”, Smith’s 
subjective, melancholy buL convincing 
portrayal of a rainy summer holiday on 
the Firth of Clyde near the nuctenr 
submarine base, it is a pity that the 
whole sequence could not have been 
included: 

Think how here 

missiles like sugar rocks arc all incised 
with Alabaman Homer. These defend 
the clattering tills, the taxis, thin pale girls 
who wear at evening their Woolworth 

pearls 

and from dewed railings gaze at the world's 

end. 

Much of the soda! criticism of From 
Bourgeois Land has been left out of 
this selection, although Fulton has 
included "At the Highland Games”. It 
is a poem that links neatly with Smith’s 
profound concern for the fate of his 
native Gaelic and its culture, reiterated 
in many poems and displayed at its 
most sustained in “Shall Gaelic Die?” 
In "At the Highland Games”, Smith is 


An eye on the everyday 

" IVliaillE um lilrn . r. ■■ , 


saddened by the enrich.- 
him of what once had^L? 
coherent, even if “raw vioJ?? 
and coarse". He obserm 
the Gaelic part, 
canes”, who Wk 
kilts towards the dance" 
melancholy and regret of fcZS 
appropriate and effective eS? 

adequate Se d0rn - Si 
* 

“Chinese Poem”, piSiaitK 
opens with these sharply 

This is the land God gave to Andy 

Stewart -we have our ioierluat 
l licre shall be no ardour, there liulit 

There shall not be excellenjjteresy ^ 

We shall be the Intrepid huntenXi 
bain 

It is a painful reminder of the coouc 
of expectations within which a S« 
poet is obliged to work. Given, nr 
that Smith's first allegiance is lo & 
smaller realm of Gaeldom, ilis lit 
short of remarkable that his creadiri 
has proved to be so productive li 
undefeated. Above all, he has refold 
any o f the easy ways out of the Scone) 
literary predicament - the minora 
Mat of the defiant Gaelic toi 
nationalist ideologies or other simile 
narrow historical specialisms. Hisaorl 
is contemporary, engaging cl 
interestingly accessible. 


Hugh Haughton. 

Wendy Cope, Duncan Forbes, 
Michael Hofmann, Medbh 
McGuckian, Blake Morrison, 
Simon Rae and Job Sheerin 

fbelry Introduction 5 

g l gj- Fllher - £-5.25. (paperback. 
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i Poetry Introduction series 

i has been around for several years to 
i provide a show-case for promising 
i younger poets who have not vet 
| published a book. Previous numbers 
nave helped launch, among others. 

I i 0 ! n Pauh "* Andrew Motion, Craig 

f f ain * a ? d Alistair Elliott. Poetrv 

i introduction 5 selects the work o f se veil 

diversely talented poets - Wendy 

HP*-, D “ ^orbes. Michael 
Hofmann. Medbh McGuckian. Blake 
Morrison. Simon Rae. and Joe 
Sheerin. 

Of the seven l found myself most 
interested tn Blake Morrison. Medbh 
McGuckian and Michael Hofmann - 
poets with precise skills, and individual 
worlds to explore with them. At the 
same time. -all three seem somewhat 
curtailed and baffled. Michael 
rioijnann s poems are all clean-cut Life 
Siudtcs. though without, the baroque, 
literalism of Lowell's (about whom 
Hofmann is writing, according to the 
biographical notes); they are all 
elliptical bin empirical notes. Unlike 
the others. Hofmann has un eye on 
history, anti his poems give sharply 
focused glimpses of unsatisfactory 
lives, contemporary or ninetecnih- 
century cameos: Laforgue in Berlin, a 
Classics Professor in 1806. n 
Gruppenblld ohue Dame in **1923 
gathering depression”, ”a signpost 
marks ihe distances: Numlierg HKT. 
I hose specimens have the taut chill 
accuracy of mire SucMlchkeU prints - 
the *k nutty skulls” of "skinny 
hoys”, "a knife under (a) white left 
breast ", or "mi empi y landscape on the 
wall”. Like so many modern poem's 
Hofmanns dwell on photographic 
images (front album, television nr 
cinema screen) - drub human |ricturc& 
detached from live contexts, isolated its 
symptom* under the detached gaze of 
the p ceric voyeur. But I found his 
jgfflMgagjicitaod of reducing lives to this p6utii( 
*J2Wkortlmid frustrating, Details 
— ^umuUte. observations tell, bur the. 




poems are like nuntres mortes - full of Larkin 1 .; anri a ■ „ 

apd e^viTonmeiit^ ^Thc ^co nlrast 

aswUBSv ass sssasiiS^VS 

turns out to be about a Diace - the . in ® s,mi es L or . them - They are 
border town FurthL^WnlcLHere his KiXrrenThf^ «*" 

concise visual descriptions capture not ih™ « IhilS" r L God 5 s i ei ; eo ' 
on tv tlu> t nii'n 'c nu>, *i _i__ then in the evening light stained-glass 

windows by Mondrian, altar tablets 
raised against the dark. In the end they 
evoke the architectural vision they 
travesty, "bright oblongs" where “we 


onlv the town s grey sprawl, but also 
make history visible "as the texture of 
the concrete changes*' at the border 
itself, und in the fact that each town has 


a spare niMtaKtoiK ™ y ' obl ™P" where 
(“polyglot and juggled like Belgium'^ r^" 1 '* a frail 

Hofmunn's own border territory- half m ^ Ji^t 11 hurts t0 

German, half English is unTettled ™ P« m « full of 

and suggests unspoken violence th , e sjfstenr 

(packed into his careful similes). His foj whaf ^ erb '^s embody ^ seen 
hyper-cautious language and tight- eJowSJl a, ,i® b,t ° f social 
lipped rhythms - cfippld prosines® - p Sfm nf' *Lj e !be 

suggest he's afraid of something bio- Morrison's, 

sometimes it seems as if it migV to “ ,hat ight ^ 

poetry itself. 8 silvers the face of what we are most used 

n , a . .4 . , ... J2« fl ) at h e cannot disbelieve in 

- Blake Morrisons world is more There s a lurking benignity about his 
secure, if no less everyday. His poems cadences and imagery. At fife best he 
fn'LJl t0 ^f r i l0ck5 ' ftJwebt is a I ucid, spacious explorer of ordinary 

?’ a r Vfl ? dll ! ner P art,es . the graces; but his manner is occasionally^ 
of . a| y endows - but his nttle too self-conscious in courting hs 
nr^S^ t l a,Ch an light, and effects, his cadences £ Stad 

provide the poet with intimations of on sentimentality's very edge 

!!*?“!!• imagery, Jespite ftt 


provide the poet with intimations of on sentimentality's very edae 
first and last things. His first poem here Significantly, his imagery, desDite fie 
unagnes London succumbing to the , modernity, is strange^ nostalgic - for 
flood ( wc live", he elegantly the riiuat of Christianity on the one 
cuphemizes “in the promise of hand, and stately domesticity on the 
miraculous lakes”); his last, the same other. “Our Domes tic Graces" 
London of -gas works and bridges redeems the "lost city" of London 
Iran si i cured by light "silvenng the face converting it in imoLSioffiS? 2 
/ of w^at we are most useif to. and Edwardian 


London of -gas works and bridges redeems the “lost city" of London 
Iran si i cured by light "silvenng the face converting it in iSLSiofSS? 2 
! of w^at we are most useif to. and Edwardian 

sr ? k SMM'jsfca xd 

”" d ' self-conscious 'sues” 

meduanveresi of Larkin's musician with a fine ear (too 

occas,0,ls tD a gender perhaps), and his Tower Black 
domestic vision: sequence suggests that he SSfld 

Whose* !im h / !“ wn , - K m > nc ^ c W- ond lcss Kon'iSs"* 0 " 5 mleresIin 8 
ounn'i, ,h, r „ ycir . , ho IK T ld s 

Are here again, polity. The suS conies ' with fl fascinating 

SJsrar-atrS. s&1;& 


■JSffjS McGuckian also inhabits a 
world of domestic graces - but one 
charged with n fascinating 
claustrophobic intensilv. 


. i;— ,~v- i conics " a tascinat na 

as-: V 


suggesiiort-or proitiUe ("we are al trtes ' ro ? ts * s « d «. ‘fto^rii and&Sr 

lj 3*7 th I ‘S 55»Sf*SS 


if she is caricaturing the "feminine" 
domain of flower-arrangements, 
household plants, living-rooms, water- 
colours, “home”. The result, anyway, 
Is curiously disturbing. Her many 
flower-poems are not idyllic still-lifes - 
they depict flowers in unnatural 
environments, a backyard, or vase, or 
arranged by the suggestively named 
Flower-Master's hands - and exude a 
sinister sense of hot-house 
confinement or an ambivalent fertility 
and violence (“grains ripped benignly*’ 
from a gladiolus, “the shattering 
excretion of a rose”, “I only believe the 
potato's heart is while when I cut") 
The scrupulous grammatical confusion 
over pronouns in her "Gladiolus" 
suggests an underlying analogy 
between her flora and what she calls 
femininities'’ - especially in relation 
to their reproductive organs. An 
heiress in one poem admires the 
husbandry of a good spadesman”, 
reflects on her “pinched grain" and 
sows her “black acorn buttons" In her 
desolate shrubbery. In another the 
poet reflects on “the purpose of fruit", 
3. , s *. ems whose ends are “ajar like 
naked / Eggs or fecund eyes" pursuing 
the same kind of analogy; in yel 
another she speaks of “seed leaves I 
have summered" blurring the line 
where she herself ends and the 
vegetable world begins: Daphne has 
gained a voice. 

All this suggests a fey poet, but the 
poems with explicitly human subjects 
8?* a Qcr « r focus on sexual identity. 
Housemaid s Knee", for example, is a 
sharp exposure of a woman's total 
immersion in housework - her “able 
JjJj* / Bondage to the romance ol 

ti h . omemakin 8 and the 
affectionless tyranny of dolls” The 
poems imagine rooms and plants, but 
Tr,f»h d * o ed .*. Ul ?sertllng way. "The 
truth Room is a memorable 
haunting poem (I was briefly remLled 
of Elizabeth Bishop’s ManmothY 
enigmatic and elegahtly written i 
imagines a world We k tree o 

6f7one- eS n«H Plath ’ llk e a«ringenc{es : 
nr*™?! 6, 8 n d , ^ sometime she Walks a ■' 
precarious tightrope between pre ci sion 
preciosity. But whWr elseKher 1 
poetry, is original; it is a rooqi of htr j 


Forbes nnd Simon Rae ore victim: 
the simile epidemic- despite theirw 
different nrenceunalions and them' 
Duncan Forbes is interested in jni 
and violence, touches on Antigone^ 
Christ, and seems to feel the need 
rituals to contain varieties of distw 
but these end up as meaning 1 - 
travesties (“my trousers kbuDw 
O ver my' bedroom chair") f 
hyperbole (Ted Hughes's violtw 
added to Raine’s tricks, as in "the kite 
tangled in a knot / Stabs the gosarw 
of his shroud”). In Simon Rae's*"* 
a radio is a "lame crotch", an auc 
“shuffles its catarrh”, trees “drip 
urinals”, a stream “gargles, its s® 
throat”, and “birds pnnt their 
tunes / on the yard's blank score . w 
Sheerin, the last poet in the collecuM; 
lias one triumphant poem ® t 
similitude is abandoned a nd 
of Persephone reerealed 
wonderful physical immediacy -■ ® 
goddess emerging as plants do, F®* 
up out of the soil. eas f^. 
sunlight with the gardeners tit I pit* 
/ Grasped for air as he eased 
of earth”), in an Image that i«i*® 
Goddess, plant, earth,. ,n 
memorable narrative. ta 

that our poetic gardens ^ v*-- 
this': metaphor, physical^ 

narrative and myth, It.ywuWK, 
to think Persephone still hadal® 1 * 

All this time she stood 
Head sideways, and ears 
Of music; carried Invisibly ss*t e ? , j?^ 


The Fa!l/Winterl981 l«»,!*K 
- Poetry in Revfav 
292pp. $6. New York: ArrW 
Book Gompahy. ISSN 
contains articles ■ and 
William Harmon i. ..on; 

Morgan’s Pelaglan^ 

Bedient, on 
Flint, on John Logan; 
on John Asbberyi- JYfta 
Baranczak, on GteAlaw M 1 !^*’ 
Lehman, on A. 

Gregerson ; or) Mark 
Cherry, on Ffed GNap|«J».y 
Young, on Mfchg^i 
Peterson, . Michael ;■ HX®?- Sfilm 
: Dacey; : Bbrnlle >Coqto|l(^j%L ^ 
Meredith '• arid' ’ 

Turner CassityrPP 

Edgar: BowersVJarifetittp.^,« 

EsjSeyj ■ , • Joh'ri:-* 

•TVn ntiio ritii* . rinssfcal 


..fjjlf other- poets Vhe^e 

achreves a' [personal, 
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Funding the Good Society 

Marghanita Laski 


Robert Hutchison 
The Politics of the Arts Council 
igfion. Sinclair Browne. £7.95 
(paperback, £3.50). 
ffilO016 9 


Three main uses are variously sought 
of the Arts Council. There are those 
who want to see it fostering the 
supposed power of art to help the 
emergence of another kind of society; 
and to sustain those artists who share 
the ideal. Others see the Arts Council 
as there to support living artists, and 
some of them say, no matter what the 
quality of their work. And some people 
want the Arts Council to help art to do 
whatever it is art can do, while not 
being sure what this is; though mostly, 
it is felt, good, and certainly, it is 
noticed, prestigious, if also to some 
extent, St is felt in the bones, 
dangerous. 

Robert Hutchison’s interest, as 
expressed in The Politics of the Arts 
Council, is principally in the first use, 
and to some extent in the second. To 
the question implicit in the third aim ~ 
well, what is it tnat art can do? - he has 


we can judge whether art’s institutions “may”, for in no area of the subject 
are working well or ill. In this does unsupported assertion hold 
condition, the only basis for his greater sway. Certainly it is apparent 
judgement can be Ihe one he uses, that for community purposes high arts 
which is the criterion of the dreuml-of, arc inappropriate, and it is noticeable 
ideal world in which the election of at and significant that neither in his 
least some Council members by Panel Nowhere nor in The Dream of John 
and bv RA As would be a positive good Ball did Morris introduce them. I have 
and the management of our national dreamt with Morris all mv reading life 
opera by the people who now manage but 1 am at last becoming sceptical, 
it would be a positive ill. And I think Could it be that the Good Society to be 
that Hutchison must be taken ns founded on this -dream is as much an 
assuming that if the conditions he imposition of the visionary classes as 
criticizes were remedied, then better tracts nnd prayer-meetings used to he? 

M r ,o Jis,i r ish *t twcen ^ 

M l ngui uujbsi ui any uni ar j . im i communal or popular or vulgar 
use ' art invariably leads (though it should 

Of course we must, in the absence of not) to a demand for not judging high 
knowledge, act upon belief, and this is art harshly, and Hutchison follows tne 
what we usually do. But 1 cannot think now common practice of arraigning the 
it is necessary to be as ignorant as we Council’s Literature Director for 
Rre about the uses of the arts. Wc having said that the Council supported 
might do worse (though for other too much mediocre art. It is 
purposes than his own) than to adopt astonishing to me that anyone can 
for a while Hutchison's suggestion of believe it the Council's duty to fund 
freeing the Arts Council to get on with mediocre art, whether high or 


freeing the Arts Council to get on with mediocre art, whether high or 
evolving a bit of soundly-based theory, communal. A case can be made for 
if only by letting grants run on as they someone to do so: that it would be nice 
are for a year or so. if everybody could be helped to do 

Without this, all we can do is to set whl,t wanl “ [SE! 


well, what Is it that art can do? - he has bel 7 e f “a ins be ie f and I be eve enough money around. But even when 
nothing hard to say, only, as almost all Hutchison's too narrow to be really tl,cre is enough money around, 
critics heretofore, to impose on this ” lie £ « r u in supporting mediocre artists of any kind 


major area of emotion-loaded 
ignorance his own it-would-be-nice-if 
assertions as to what the arts are about : 
for instance, “the arts are capable of 
speaking to and expressing everyone’s 
condition.” 

One could, of course, spend many a 
seminar extracting meanings and 
whole philosophies of societies from 
this sentence alone. It is no better and 
no worse than most of the 
generalizations about the arts in the 
light of which the Arts Council is 
criticized or, occasionally, praised, by 
Mr Hutchison us by others. To get 
wme useful glimpse of what Hutchison 
might mean oy it, it is helpful to reud 
totta chapters of his book first, for 
only here do we learn what, for just 
assessment, it is necessary to know: 
his own moral and what I would call 
religious and he, I suppose, political 
stance. 

_ What Hutchison believes in is 
“greater equality of wealth and 
opportunity'*; in ‘The views of the late 
E F. Schumacher and others who 
share his ecological perspective"; in 
“parochialism” defined as belief in “the 
social and artistic validity of his own 
parish”; and in William Morris's 
assertions that “the chief source of art 
is man’s pleasure in his daily necessary 
work". 


supporting nieUiocre arlislsotyny kind 
Mnrricijtn cervi «* nerfnrm another is not. hs [understand it, what the Arts 

function Ihan'thrn JEMS is P“ bli ‘ -““T 

?r i-; is the point at Which Hutchison 

individual lives the healthful ^nctions rjght , chliI| /' ges , he CounciI . who. 

hLlinfl C *fl.?$ of neeent life he aS ^ s often and in var ‘ ous Ways, BIV 

healing, and of them I would accept the t0 j ut |g e ? since I am one of the 

SKmJl ?J r t ai *{!"[ people whose duty it is to judge . I have 

Williams: few, but roses . though l \ i believe mvaelf to 

see that Sir Roy Shaw has disavowed it. £ VkillS^ild wel -tra ned o 
But the roses, like the metaphors of a with "by 

such phrase-making, need carcfu tesser skills in tlte oilier arts. , 

cullmg. what must be meant is the best ^ e |g cvc [ ca i, distinguish between good 
at all levels of simphcity and of Qn j Inct ]j ncrc 0 |d-stylc art in literature 
sophistication, available for everyone a( most | cve | s [ j n nut f ce [ confident in 
who can respond to it. But ^ to suppose : ll{ jgj n g „ ew nrt Hn j so would give it 
that everyone can respond to it is ns of the doubt. I expert that 

much nonsense as to suppose that ^ colleagues un the Council, 

everyone cun respond to other such imJeed j* expec f lhal M pC ople 
springs of what appear to be similar j n|ercste j judging art from any but 
refreshment, such as nulure, r^hgiou, ^ mosl U! , SO phisiic:ued and/or parti- 
or the exact sciences; or, indeed, to all positions would say much the 
art5, same. And I expect that if spending 


would do as wc do and ask lor tile most 
skilled advice available, whether from 
outside advisers or from officers or 
from Panel members chosen for just 
this purpose. One way of refuting rids 
method would be to produce a 
sufficient list of major artists who in 
their early days were refused Arts 
Council help. 

But if. perforce. in a vacuum which 
Hutchison's book is too Limited to fill, 
pragmatically the Arts Council must 
continue to operate, and if it is lo do so 
effectively, criticism is more useful 
than praise. Most of Hutchison’s 
criticisms we do constantly take 
account of. Indeed, one of the things 
his book shows is how very responsive 
lo criticism the Arts Council is. 

Wc would most of us agree thiit wc 
could with advantage he a lot more 
open, could prefer an attitude of 
"What must be kept secret?” to one of 
"What can we safely let out?” Bui 1 
disagree with Hutchison when he says 
that unsuccessful applicants for grants 
should know exactly why they were 
rejected. If they have the guts to do so. 
they can fairly take it (lint their work 
was rejected because judged not good 
enough. If. however, tender, as must 
artists are, they can hug to their breasts 
whatever unction is available so long as 
(lie nearest available thing lo the truth 
is withheld. 


The arts in the community may serve 
quite other functions - I have to say 


money, and ccrtninly public money, 
depended on their judgment, they 


The grounds on which most people 
would prefer lo think their work was 
rejected is. of course, that it was 
shocking, politically or otherwise. But 
though, as Hutchison does not tail to 
notice . most Council members are 
elderly, they are not so naive or 
unsophisticated as to suppose that new 
work is not likely, these days, in he ns 
politically committed as it would, 
mice, have been religiously committed, 
and lo want to change society in ways 
not agreeable lo elderly bourgeois 
people. But I have never known any 
wore rejected because it was shocking, 
only because ii was poor or because 
what it advocated or said was against 
the law. In any case, it is a matter ;*f 
observation that most commit ted art. 
whether political or religious, is 
reinforcing rather than revolutionary 
in effect. 


Most of u.s would, I think, agree that 
the Arts Council should have more 
“open, rigorous and systematic 
discussion”, hut for failure here nut 
only the Arts Council should he 
hlniucd. Too many people come to 
such discussions as we do hold in order 
to reproach, not to debate, and since 
the people we deal with are probably 
the most creatively verbal in the 
community, such reproaches tend lo be 
newsworiliily acerbic, while we who 
could, like Byron's Mazcppa, hurl 
back our curse, are prevented by 
decorum from doing so. But l was 
much encouraged, after one such 
recent discussion, at Norwich, to 
receive several letters from people who 
had been there containing not 
reproaches but interested and 
constructive suggestions for improved 
arrangements next time. 

Most of us would agree that such 
constitutional issues as'that on which 
Margaret Forster resigned from the 
Literature Panel (ie, the extent of 
Panel mem hers' responsibilities) 
should be under constant review; and 
many of us would say the same about 
such important decisions as to 
whether, with the public good in mind, 
amateur work should not be ns mu eh a 
matter of concern to us as the work of 
professionals. 

Not the least useful messages of 
I lulclustm’s book are its reminders of 


ideas once put forward, maybe even 
t ried . and then dropped for what seem, 
now. insufficient reasons. Several 
reviewers have commented on the 
music travellers of the early days. I was 
greatly struck with the possibility, 
which once existed, of Arts C'uimcii 
co-operation with Butliu's I loliday 
Camps. 

Finally. 1 myself agree strongly with 
Hutchison that wc should take mote 
notice of folk art, though 1 think - and 
here 1 mean think, not believe - that 
the name is a wishful misitomci for a 
vital sir atul in our crdtmal life and one 
that transcends any exclusive class 
possession ol it. And wc should all 
agree that to the general argument in 
which we tire all - alas, too lew of us - 
engaged, there can and should be "no 
final resolution”. 


The Maecenas touch 


«*ruuns mat ”tne cruet source or art __ rr « „ 

b man's pleasure in his daily necessary N ■ IV1. ilorsiail 

It follows from this that Hutchison's Barbara K. Gold (Editor) 

su? s”7Cc Artb,,c pa,ro, “ 8 ' ,n 

hins this particular Good Society Ancient om 

about, while leaving its daily work of 187pp. University of Texas Press. 

judging and funding to the Regional 0 29Z 74631 8 

Ads Associations. This moael is, ’ 

However, revealed only on the Roman etiquette is not altogetht 
Penultimate page. On the previous frivolous topic of merely antiqua 


does not know the rules which govern 
the best swarms, while Horace writes 
smugly as a member of Maecenas' 
innermost circle. The rituals of conduct 
are individually trivial, but a picture 
slowlv accumulates of Roman poets 


Epistle to the social ethics of how lo sny 
no to Maecenas. Poetasters on the 
make were subjected to an openly 
nastier “menu touristique”, at times. 
So what was in it for the authors, once 
it is dear that their contribution to the 
social exchange was often not purely 


slowly accumulates of Roman poets it is dear that their contribution to rnc 

busily occupied in activities which have social exchange was often not purely 

very little to do with inspired literary? Virgil died worth twenty 

187pp. University of Texas Press. composition in the study or beside the times the property qualification of a “St? GriS 

0 29*746318 brook. Horace and Virgil accompanied Roman knight. His friend Vanus was contributions, while Jas|»r Gnffin 

— ■ ■ " 11 ' Maecenas on a delicate diplomatic paid a tenth of that for a single play, trenchantly destroys Ute volt dity of a 

. mksinn to Brindisi (?37 bc) and Both figures are quite exceptional, typological approach to the Aeneid. 

M^nlous et todc lt of mere ^antmuan'an Horace writes fater as though it was Hard cash was not the customary To inc | ude artistic patronage within 
for the formalities of Quite normal for him to have to act as acknowledgment of literary merit. the satn e covers was misconceived, but 

import ance^ for^ th ®^ Jf* Maecenas’ travelling companion. Board and lodging, the great libraries then Roman art [, as very rarely been 

last iniim«v seems to have nnd Lrained s ave-copyists of 


of Roman patronage, sequentially, 
with minimal interaction aiuf no index. 
Integral tn a symposium was mutual 
converse and imbibinu: here the word 
should never have Been used. But 
Peter White and Peter Wiseman 
characteristically, apply the rare but 


literary? Virgil died worth twenty necessary combination of literary end 
times the property qualification of a historical scholarship in valuable 


ETMKJS rXTs EES*!? .r e S™aS" of or li«™ 7 merit. 

CoimdlhSstohaSfriud«dbv SSl SiamJe andTe“ai?v Maecenas’ travelling companion. Board andlodging the great .libraries then Roman art has very rarely been 

one qualified to kaow lts woikin^ for ^ Virgil’s last journey seems to have aad trained slave-copyists of studied in its correct socio-economic 

Hutchison was°for SbsS with status tnd snobbery beea, undertaken , reluctantly at Rome’s mansions, fecib ies for public contexts . Consideration of- the 

Senior Research ^ fSoSion nmSrJ&id JSSKaSon when the Augustus’ request -apparently from a readings and lucrative sinecures were extremely humble status of artists 

Officer and mnr«.nv2r I? E provide vivid ne for ^ . g company on a f ar more usual; lesser writers rewarded r Greek arid slaves,, moslly). of. the 

conventional * - th j 0U rney from Athens back to Italy, with clothing or roof-tiles complained Roman’s open contempt for art Itself 

gui defines whteh “S? wS l*®* 008 } 1 ? r tO? cErosc! Such 'companions • - for neither that patronage had changed since the and qf the existence of legal constraints 

papeB ^and minnKL ltt L “JriS jf OI T P f hetriwfen "patrons'’ nor . "clients" is. correct days of .Maecenas. In the unspoken rather than socjal conventions. in the 

classical Roman literary usage - were mfes of Ihe exchange much also relations, between workman, and 
. .?■ “rtt not to know. till tne Romans of unequal status aetermine ih» minor discomforts rinmn/tpH nn thp nnet\ nwn status in n ,.«.kuar nnin, m an niinapthM 


Alt A |T ,7 iu IUIUTT . llll LIIV 

iiVH^ ulc " 1S0n ’ a own criteria for value 
makes difficult to 
«pond to his earlier criticisms in 
55 m ° rc tha " a spirit of “Four Ugs 
Two Legs Bad". 

arrangements 


Romans of unequal status oeienmnc gub , f}Cted t0 al( ^ m i nor discomforts depended on the poetS own status in 
the realities of a !“ sjJjSSJ of travel and expected at the same time terms of family and inherited wealth; it 

little if any difference if the reapientf in j n conversation at the j S thus unnerving to find Horace, 

patronage was a man or letters, ine | evel xh c “patrons" could Virgil . Propertius and Ovid mentioned 

Roman of rank and means lived to a t gg n J^ wes be, distinguished men of j n the same breath: the grandson of a 


purchaser point lo .nn altogether 
diverse relationship of patronage, 


degree now unimaginable at the centre 
of a crowd and the size (and 
distinction) of the, crowd partly defined 
his status: ■ '' 
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“In the judgement of the present 
writers, the consequences are probably 
better of having the rules more or less 
as they are". That sentence, with its 
invertebrate syntax, its ramified 
qualifications, and its complacent 
conclusion, typifies Ethics ami 
International Affairs. The context 
happened to be "the rules defining tits 
in hello" but it could equally have been 
almost any other topic touched on in 
this short hut turgid book. What is 
especially remarkable is that the 
authors profess to be followers of 
R. M. Hare, a utilitarian. How could 
someone committed to maximizing the 
satisfaction of human desires be 
complacent when millions in poor 
countries suffer preventable starvation 
and disease ami when weapons of mass 
destruction threaten tit any moment to 
destroy the major population centres 
of the northern hemisphere and 
perhaps to cud human life on lire 
jilufict? Mainly hy simply not 
considering radical departures from 
the status quo. Myunia and lack of 
imagination arc, as Orwell observed, 
the safest routes to conservatism in a 
situation where conservatism is 
intellectually untenable. 

A serious and systematic treatment 
of international issues from a 
utilitarian standpoint would be a very 
valuable addition to the philosophical 
lilerature in international relations. In 
the past few years there have been 
excellent books drawing their 
intellectual sustenance from John 
Rawls's theory of justice (Charles 
Beitz's Political Philosophy and 
international Relations I . from the 
concept of universal human rights 
(Henry Shue's Riisic Rights) and from 
the tradition of Christian and Jewish 
casuistry (Michael Walzcr’s Just and 
Unjust wars). A strong hook deriving 
its conclusions from utiliturian 
premisses would nicely complement 
those 1 have listed, hut this restatement 
of the American conventional wisdom 
is not it. The product of collaboration 
between a senior international 
relations specialist (Carey B. Joynt) 
and a junior philosopher (J. E. Hare). 
Us substantive chapters arc less a 
systematic deployment of utiliinrian 
ethics than a rather woolly 
international relations text with sundry 
■•moral" ruminations. 

It begins with a told-to- the -children 
exposition of R. M. Hare's moral 
theory. A good deal of space is devoted 
to univcisalizabifity- that if it is right For 
me to do something it would be right 
for you to do the same thing in identical 
circumstances - but then the absolutely 
crucial move that is required to get 
from there to utilitarianism goes by 
almost as if it were not a new point at 
all. This is the idea that morality is 
universalized prudence, and il in no way 
follows from the idea (hat morality 


must be capable of universalization. 
Hare, in Moral Thinking: Its Levels, 
Method and Point, gives us an 
argument for this move, albeit a flimsy 
one, but in this book it is simply 
asserted as an aside on page 3. 

Following a weak discussion of the 
by now well-worn question of 
“realism” in international relations, we 
get to the chapter on “Ethics and War" 
whose muffled conclusion about ius in 
hello I have already emoted. The bitty 
and superficial discussion here 
represents a major missed 
opportunity, since much of the “just 
war” tradition turns on the distinction 
between combatants and non- 
noncombatants, and this for a 
utilitarian is not in itself a morally 
significant distinction. The objection 
to oren bombing and a fortiori nuclear 
weapons is that (hey kill people, not 
that they kill civilians. That the 
slaughter in (he trenches in the First 
World War was relatively all right 
because it almost entirely involved 
soldiers is an implication of the 
distinction that n utilitarian should be 
able la make hay with. 

The next chapter (“Three Hard 
Choices!’) illustrates, if one compares 
it with Walter's brilliant use of 
concrete examples in Just and Unjust 
Wars, that it is not enough simply to tell 
u story interlarded with moral 
judgments. First, you have to know 
what point in your moral theory the 
example is to illuminate; second, the 
theory should dictate what facts arc to 
count as relevant; and, third, the 
discussion should be structured so as to 
show in detail how the theory works 
and how it would have worked 
differently if the facts had been 
different. None of l he se. desiderata is 
met by the discussion here of ( 1 ) the 
return of Russiun prisoners-of-war to 
theSnvicl Union in l945,(2)Trumnn's 
decision lo drop the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and (3) - an 
odd two- page tailpiece - Chamberlain 
and appeasement. 

Not only do (he discussions fail to 
deploy utilitarian reasoning in a 
systematic way, they consistently fudge 
one of the central issues in utilitarian 
morality. Because the criterion of the 
rightness or wrongness of an act is 
the goodness or badness of its 
consequences, an net may seem right at 
the time on the basis of the information 
available to the agent, and thus be 
praiseworthy to perform, but turn out 
in the event to nave been the wrong 
thing to do. Since, in the three cases 
taken up by (he authors, we now have 
much more information than was 
available to those whose decisions are 
analysed, it is essential to distinguish 
carefully between the best estimates 
available to che actors and the best 
estimates we can make now. This the 
authors fail to do. 

The next chapter is about nuclear 
deterrence and is concerned mainly 
wilh this question: if deterrence fails 
and one side is hit by a first strike, it is 
obviously contrary to utilitarian (and 
iust about any other) morality lo 
launch a second strike, since all’ that 
will do is gratuitously kill a lot of other 
people on the other side. (The- 
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standard utilitarian argument that 
deterrent threats should be carried out 
even when they have failed to deter in 
order to make the threat more 
plausible in future seems grotesquely 
out of place when, first, we are talking 
nbout killing millions of people and, 
second, conditions afterwards would 
be so unimaginably different that no 
straightforward “lesson" would be 
available to the survivors.) The 
obvious problem that this presents is, 
however, that deterrence then 
collapses if the other side believes your 
side will act in accordance with the 
requirements of morality. 

In practice this is clearly a non- 
problem, since nobody could be 
certain what the response to a first 
strike would actually be. The authors 
fumble their way to this conclusion but 
with unnecessary difficulty. They 
vastly underestimate the likelihood 
that control and communications 
would fail in the aftermath of a nuclear 
attack. A single American submarine 
commander has enough independently 
targetablc missiles to destroy all the 
niujor Soviet population centres. How 
sure can anyone be that not one would 
order a launch after determining that 
mast of the US had been destroyed? 

The chapter on “Arms Control and 
Disarmament” is the most inadequate. 
Given the immense destructiveness of 
nuclear weapons, a utilitarian - or, I 
would think , any decent human being - 
should concentrate above all on how to 


minimize the probability of their being 
used. Of course, other effects ot 
alternative policies (eg. changes in 
political control) would also be 
relevant, but each should be compared 
seriously in value with the results of 
nuclear war and assigned, as far as one 
can, a probability of ocurrence. The 
whole range of alternatives, from 
attempting to achieve a “safe” first 
strike capability, through numerical 
superiority, parity, minimal nuclear 
deterrence (scrap everything except a 
few submarines), nuclear dis- 
armament, and both nuclear and 
conventional disarmament, should be. 
dispassionately canvassed. 

An excellent start has been made 
recently by Douglas Lackey (“Missiles 
and Morals: A Utilitarian Look at 
Nuclear Deterrence", Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, Summer 1982). Lackey 
compares three possible American 
policies for nuclear weapons - 
superiority, equivalence and unilateral 
disarmament - and argues 
compellingly that, on any reasonable 
computation of probabilities and of the 
gravity of alternative outcomes, 
unilateral nuclear disarmament is 
both the prudential and (even more 
clearly) the moral choice. In contrast, 
our authors never stray far outside the 
narrow terms of debate set by the 
Carter arms-control establishment and 
the Reagan viewers-with-alarm. 

The final chapter, on “World 
Order”, continues the military 
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except questions relating t 0 3 
Although absurdly superficial tW 
pages contain the only point X 
philosophical interest in the book Ik 
authors make use at several ufeZ 
R. M. Hare’s distinction betw* 
"intuitive" and “critical" level,” 
moral thinking. Roughly, thefatifa 
level is what we teach children andw 
every day ourselves. At the critical 
level we subject these intuitions lo 


every day ourselves. At the critical 
level we subject these intuitions lo 
appraisal “in a cool hour". Now is 
their brief treatment of international 
distribution, the authors daiioih 
concede that large transfers from rS 
to poor countries would contribute lo 
the satisfaction of more urgent rather 
than less urgent wants. But then they 
scramble back to safety by saying din 
people in rich countries do not haven 
intuition that they have any obligation 
to make themselves less well off b 
relieve suffering elsewhere, and there 
is not much hope of changing iMi 
Clearly, however, on R. M. Hare's 
theory any such intuition must be 
deemed to fail the test at the critid 
level. What the authors really meanto 
say, but cannot without misapplying 
Hare’s language, is that few people ia 
fact are utilitarians, or likely to become 
utilitarians. But that is a general 
problem - for utilitarians as for 
utilitarianism, depending on one's 
theory about the basis of morality. 
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tionary. If all this does not shout 
aloud “Shakespeare!" then at least 
there are some stage whispers. 
Altogether Ironside sounds well 
worth an audition. 

In fact it has hardly had a hearing; 


Edward III ) have been well received. Those refined phrases _ from 
With his guidance I made a count of Richard II all glitter in Gaunt s few 
those words found in Ironside and famous lines (ILL 40-66), while the 
also in only four or fewer of the rougher Ironside ore lies in scattered 
canonical works. There are over two lumps throughout that play. As Ken- 
hundred other words. Their concord- ne, h Muir also says (loc cit) 
ance-occurences totalled some six 


Shakespeare often repeated or re- 


The will to win 
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Michael Balfour’s admirable book will 
be of great value to anyone seeking a 
sound - introduction to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Based on a 
history he wrote some fifteen years 
ago, it has been extended to cover the 
period up to 1980 and revised 
extensively in the light of recent 
scholarly research. For those who need 
a clear, concise explanation of such 
matters as Germany s role in the Cold 
War. the West German Constitution, 
Germany's economic recovery or the 
nature of politics in Bonn, this book 
could scarcely be bettered. The 
Federal Republic has been a success 
story and Professor Balfour relates it 
with gusto. 

Unfortunately the reader has to wait 
some time before he can get at it. 
Balfour prefaces his main account with 
four chapters of historical 
introduction, taking the German from 
the Limes of the Roman Empire 
through the struggles of the old Reich, 
the Reformation, unification under 
Bismarck. World War, revolution and, 
of course. Hitler's dictatorship. This is 
a deliberate process. Balfour tells us 
that his aim is “to use the past to 
explain the present". However 
admirable such an aim may be. it has its 
disadvantages. One wonders whether 
we Teally need to know about the 
weakness of the medieval German 
monarchy in order to understand the 
stability and prosperity of present-day 
Bonn. Do the complexities of 
Bismarck's diplomacy help us to 
comprehend Brandt’s Otspolitikl It 
could be argued that in a country like 
Germany discontinuity is more 
important than historical tradition. A 
knowledge of Glnsdstone nnd Disraeli 
may help us to understand 
contemporary British pnrliamen- 
tarianism. Nineteenth-Century 
German politics do not tell us much 
nbout what happens in Bonn. 
Bismarck would not have felt himself 
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that for many years after the Second 
world War historians - especially 
those in Angto-Saxon countries - were 
obsessed with the need to explain 
Germany's failings. U Was assumed 
thql f pthje must be caused. by inherent 
- C 53 £ 5 Ik the Gentian body 
politic. There was a ■■loj'qf talk about 
;Mcr: dgulsche Sanderwbg", ■ Today 
such; coheam^jhaya begin) . ip, seeni 
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outmoded. There is much more 
interest in discovering how the 
Germans were able to be so successful 
in the post-war period, and why the 
British could not emulate them. It is 
the “Britischer Sonderweg” which now 
needs investigation. 

Certainly Balfour does point out that 
some of tne more important reasons 
for German success were inherited 
from pre-war times. By the second half 
of the nineteenth century the Germans 
already possessed a system of public 
education superior to that of Britain. 
They have continued to invest in their 
schools and universities. Vocational 
training has always been given high 
priority, and has enabled Germans to 
exploit economic opportunities whilst 
(he British have wallowed in their 
wake. A skilled labour force has been 


supposed; the loss of economkl) 
burdensome Eastern provinces and Ik 
wi 1 1 ingness of the A mericans to finaiw 
German recovery. Add to this i 
financially weak trade-union 
movement, chastened by its 
experience of the Third Reich, and 
reorganized along lines which inhibit 
demarcation disputes, and il will b 
seen that the Germans were «H 
placed to exploit the opportunity 
offered by the past-war boom. 

None the less, Ludwig Erhard's 
determination to allow market lows 


Umi the earlier years, c uw-uw 
tv* article reopens the case for 

JZd lronside. ^ 2,000 lines of 
rnonymous undated manuscript (BL: 
carton 1994) were first edited in a 
nwkm text by the Amentan scholar 
EB Everitt XAnglistlca. xiv, 1965). 
He bad already argued for its 
Shakespearean attribution, together 
with that of other apocrypha, -in his 
tip* Young Shakespeare (ibid, ii, 

1 1954) Hie pundits panned it. “Stylis- 
tically impossible” , intoned Irving 
Rbiwr in 1957; “most unlikely’ , 
Hhoed Samuel Schoenbaum in 1966. 
Hie tone thus set is still being taken. 
-With friends like Everitt", I was 
recently told, “ Ironside needs no 
nxituM." From another authorita- 
tive source: 'Those who treat Everitt 
respectfully in print are liable to rule 
ikD5elves out of court." I had been 
timed. Still, Everitt (my indebtness 
to whom will be apparent) had at 
least advanced some arguments, 
itercas his detractors oner only 
opinions. His book is admittedly dir- 
fee and difficult; my present pur- 
pose is to extract its ironside ess- 
ence, to add new evidence and ideas 
snd to resubmit the result for objec- 
; hie assay. 

; 1 started afresh from the primary 
source. I found present-day palae- 
; ppjihy powerless to date MSS or 
identify handwriting by any verifiable 
: method. Literary editors are better 
; waipped with objective criteria, 
fejj, the absence of act and 
vine divisions) identify Ironside as 
probably an early MS, c 1590. As 
Everitt says, its farcical portrayal of 
a Archbishop of Canterbury could 
My have expected the necessary 
knee after 1589, when that very 


and there are aill no agreed method, ZSSaSJZTE a third am Sd l^^lier idea^^H^«da of 
for settling Shakespeare problems, ■ j. and ti enrv vp this is over examples could be given . . . and in 
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elicit is that echoes, however exact, 
are not evidence. The main axiom is 
that parallels never meet with 
approval. This clumsy rule of thumb 
serves only to depress scholarship; of 
course dear parallels, properly analy- 
sed, can provide strong evidence. 
The only fair-minded assessment of 
Everitt that I can trace (M. M. 
Reese, RES, 1955) found his case for 
Ironside “an impressive statement of 
Shakespeare's authorship” precisely 
because of the cumulative force of 
different data drawn from resembl- 
ances in “diction, vocabulary, imag- 
ery, ethical and political thought , 
similar treatment of similar situa- 
tions, and so forth". Here is at least 
a notional methodology, based on 
probability theory. Indeed, Reese 
quoted one famous fingerprint that 
could carry conviction on its own, 
namely Shakespeare's curious “flat- 
tery” image-cluster of sugar, melting 
ana dog. This was first defined ana 
explained by Caroline Spurgeon 
(Shakespeare s Imagery, 1935); she 
and others have stressed its strength 
as evidence of his hand. Reese puts 
the point thus: if we were to find it 
in an anonymous manuscript of (say) 
1588 should we not strongly suspect 
Shakespeare? So todays verdict 
might have been very different if 
Reese or Everitt had testified that 
Ironside actually is such a manu- 
script. Here, with my italics are its 
lines 1186-90, from a speech about 
flattery: 

. . . sugared lines and phrases past com- 
pare; 

Had I been now in favour with the king 
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one major advantage enjoyed by 
German industry throughout this 
century. Another has been its access to 
capital. Germany is not saddled with 
the City of London. Money earned in 
the German economy is far more likely 
to be reinvested in productive capacity 
than would be the case in Britain. 
Between 1870 and 1913 Britain 
devoted 11 per cent of GNP to 
investment against a German average 
which rose from 13.5 per cent to 16 per 
cent. More important was the fact tnat 
39 per cent of British investment went 
abroad, whereas in Germany it -was 
only 11 percent. Jobs and production 
stayed at home; goods were exported. 
Tins did not end (n 1914. In the Federal 
Republic overseas investment re- 
mained at a comparatively low level 
whereas investment in domestic 
industry was consistently high by 
comparison with Britain. 

' There arc, of course, other reasons 
for German success which relate to the 
particular ctindltions of the post-war 
■ world. Unencumbered by nationalist 
claptrap or other ideological baggage, 
the mass of the German population 
was allowed to apply its natural 
common sense to the problems it 
faced. The worst years were those 
immediately following defeat, and 
the Allied occupation authorities 
conveniently look responsibility for 
them. When German politicians once 
more stepped into the limelight 
conditions were beginning to improve, 
anu the country’s new democracy innk 


ine creau . Balfour is particularly good 
in his assessment of the so-called 
economic “miracle” after the currency 
* n 1948. He points out that 
west Germany * had many natural 
^vantages: a surplus of labour *■ much 
ofp skijled-eagar to set back Tbwbrk; 
factories ' whose productive capacity., 
had been inflated during the War.'Sha 
winch had not been -.-nearly so 
comprehensively |deshqyed as is' oftert 


man in the right place, as was Konrad 
Adenauer. By firmly opting for J 
government coalition which ewuow 
the Social Democrats in 1949 
was able to establish a strong, 
politically conservative rfp* 
Germany which absorbed m»y 
potential enemies of the d? m0 ™r 
system, lenving the opposition 
dominated by Schumachers pan|- 

whose loyalty to the Federal Rep£ 
was never in doubt. By 
integration of the Federal Repo 
into the West higher on Jus “J , 

priorities than the reunificauofl 
Germany, Adenauer also 
the new stale suffocaftngjWjyj 
nationalist resentments, as the ■ 
Republic had done. It was, of 2 
left to a subsequent Social 
leader. Willy Brandt, to recogijg 
status quo in Eastern Europe, 1 ' t 
reunification as an ideal but 
objective. , • 

Altogether it is a heartening^ 
which snows what common sei Wt 
respect for the rule of 
coupled with the will to win. u** 
lesson here for all of us-. ■ ' • • • 


5o fttj/iridf may well have been laid 
, for a long cooling-off period; 
i it was performed in the 

Winces during the 1630s there is 
M evidence that it had ever 
appeared earlier anywhere. In the 
«aatiine, as F. S. Boas also found 


Another Shakespearian associ- 
ation-chain, the so-called “blot" clus- 
ter, occurs in four of his early works 
and also, link bv link, in Ironside. 
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Kterent minds share such special rea i m , this England heir was a party to family litigation 

eg “untutored”) now credited rTr.° bought? In quest of quanti- stubborn Jewry about the loss of lands that his feck- 

fesDeare arfd others (m “ex- fl l blllty , ! - E, i ot Slatcr : hath made a shameful conquest of less father John had mortgaged to 

•f i!£ ij whos , e statistical studies of rare-word ilsclf his unscrupulous uncle Edmund. As 

1? nil" "L? vocabulary (eg in his recent thesis on f W. Nicholas Knight has pointed out 

;. t-LL. 0 !! ,S _ , no ! . s !l ou ! ^ward III) have been well received Those refined P hr ^ frai J (Shakespeare's' Hidden Life, 1973) 

/ith his guidance I made a count of Richard H all glitter in Gaunt s tew \ * theme of the oossiblv con- 

r d a si's 

='X» e Th^rcr neT ^ '“" d 

ace-occurences totalled some six Shakespeare often repeated or re- . H . , , . 

undred Of these, fully a third are fined his earlier ideas. "Hundreds of Ironside in its turn has close anu 
i Tints' and Henry Vll this is over examples could be given . . . and in clangorous links, again of a different 

nearly every case the second version and unexpected kind, with the legal 

f n textbook ArcJiniononiin. This is a 
Sa collection of ancient statutes in 
Anglo-Saxon, with Latin translation 
ana commentary. Its chief contents 
are the laws of “Canutus". who in 
that same Latinized form dominates 
Ironside. It tells us that among his 
prescribed punishments was mutila- 
tion. In Ironside (just as in Tims) 
victims are “lopped of their “orna- 
ments" on stage. In response to a 
loyal demand for the supposedly 
sterner death penalty, Cnnutc bleak- 
ly explains that mutilation is worse. 
“To lie marked . . . robs them of 
(heir humours . . . even as a brand is 
to descry n thief . . . prepare your 
visages to bear the tokens of eterni- 
ty". Compare the pitiless tones of his 
own law in Latin: “dedecus utquc 

‘pa*’ of a series'^ of original graphic works from Meriivle Editions. 14 JJfJSSSm sCbito”? leT'lheni' bear^ 
Menvale Road, London SWI5. dishonour and a badge of infamy for 

T “ ‘ ! all lime lo come. In the Folger copy. 

Further, Ironside contains over one is more pregnant and impressive than signed "Win. Slmkespere”, u phrase 
hundred and fifty words in senses iden- the first." The relation between Iron • about niiilli Inlion is underlined and the 
lified by the OED as Shakespeare coin- side and the First Folio could hardly passage is marked wilh a marginal 
ages. Again, fully a third of these are in be better defined. bracket. 

Titus and Henrv VP, again this is over _ ... , 

three limes the chance expectation. On Supporting evidence arrives from ^ re are o ho ^ in •«»»«> J 

all these trrounds there must clearly <l mte different and unexpected quur- pons, which have apparently iuaci 
have b k cIom^o rme cri o ^ be- fer The Ironside MS. m both text 

tween Ironside and the young . j>nd penmanship icstif.es to lega " ^ 

Slinkesneare [consulted three author- knowledge and experience (cl ni1 business 10 s . u ™ a ,ie 

ities T^e first assured me that Ironside E- Boswell, Malone Society edition, was even less entitled to scribble on 
irad borrowedt o,n Shakespeare; the W28; W. Greg, Dramatic Documents J. In 

wnn.l that Shakesne-we had bor- f rn,t1 t,u ' Elizabethan Playhouses, people oltui sign ■out .imiotaic men 

j«n. Only r OUHT », a — HU tuuS LXi'JSfal 

hn,h nluvufriohts hud drawn on the Elizabethan plftvscnnt hns ever been stands out. it is in t-aiin anu n rcier.v 

common ^wo^-stock of the London authoritatively linked with Ihe forma! to a mention of the old English word 
common word stock ot tne London the ' tra ( nc d scrivener; and ore. metal. The annotator aptly 

siage ' that is the only other manuscript quotes a phrase ending “quod Kustici 

Given the current choice between dver claimed as a Shakespeare holo- orum tiicebaiit” from "Wottonus in 
caution or contention in Shakespeare g ra ph, namely the insurrection scene libro suo de diffcreiitiis aminalium . 
studies, this tripartite response was in Sir Thomas More. This impression Edward Wotton's Latin tome of 
neither unexpected nor discouraging. /§j r g Thompson, Shakespeare’s that title. 1581 , is not amon| 
Indeed, it suggested a possibly help- ]i andwri , it „ 19 i 6 ) is “enforced by Shakespeare’s known sources. But il 
ful analogy -the problem of why Dr the employment of certain formal *.■ 1 n, 1 ass,ve L compendium of the 
Jekyll wore the same suits as Mr comradlons and abbreviations ... in anima l lof e he so often wjoked ai 
Hyde. They borrowed each other s. use among i awye rs and trained imagery and allusion. The Hyrcaman 



One of “Three Vignettes" by Eric Ravi lions, from Thrice Welcome, 
1935: now hand printed from the blocks by Ian Mortimer and available as 

. . ■ r f .i i..-_ e rj.-i.-,.... l.f 


part of a series of original graphic works from Merivale Editions, 14 
Menvale Road, London SWI5. 

Further. Ironside contains over one is more pregnant and impressive than 
hundred and fifty words in senses iden- the first." The relation between Iron- 
tified by the OED as Shakespeare coin- side and the First Folio could hardly 
ages. Again, fully a third of these are in be better defined. 

Titus and Henrv VP, again this is over „ ... , 


Titus and Henry VP, again this is over 
three times the chance expectation. On 
all these grounds there must, clearly, 
have been some close connection be- 
tween Ironside and the young . 


Supporting evidence arrives from a 
quite different and unexpected quar- 
ter. The Ironside MS. in lioih text 
and penmanship, testifies to legal 


tween Ironside and the young . “nd penmanship, testifies lo lega 
Shakespeare. I consulted three author- knowledge and experience (cl 
ities. Tne first assured me that Ironside BoswclL Malone Society edition, 
had borrowed from Shakespeare; the W. Greg, Dramatic Documents 

second, that Shakespeare had bor- /«•»« the Elizabethan Playhouses . 
rowed from Ironside, the third, that 19311. Only one other anonymous 
both playwrights hud drawn on the Elizabethan plnyscnnt hns ever been 
common word-stock of the London authoritatively linked with the forma 
t style of the trained scrivener; and 

° * (Via* Sc r*in It* rtf Unr maniici'rint 


i — — HUiiira iiiw iwua iiivtv i a ; _ «■ a ■ . - j -■ 

» evidence that it had ever a» d a!so * ,ink b y l,nk » ,n {««***■ 
sppeared earlier anywhere. In the The copious and often surprising -de- 
waatiine, as F. S. Boas also found tails have been well documented by 
(SAaAzjpfflre and the Universities , MacD. P. Jackson (Notes and 
Clhe MS seems to have be- Queries, 1963). The Ironside oassage 

t N«l lo the Cartwright family, who shares not only its idiosyncratic imag- 
«l«aihed it to Dulwich College, ery but its action and development 
5® its provenance looks reputable with Richard IP, this is just one 
flWEh: for Ihp »Mpr rw, uriAut h>rt amono Everitt’s many similar com- 


unevidenced suppositions. It is im- ( jj e s ame hand, though written in 
plausible; how could there be a com- different years, styles, moods and 


! [is provenance looks reputable with man mis is juh un C 
for the elder Cartwright had among Everitt s many similar com- 
WNwith Edward Alleyn, founder pansons. Both those plays also betray 
J Dulwich, who not only owned *> me odd obsessions about Judas 
•frnpts but also staged fen, which see B. Amsrong, 

^kespeare {Titus Andronlcus, Shakespeare s Imagination, 1946). 
I HM). Thus the voung Shakespeare was 


piausiL'ic; nuw wuiu mcio a different years, styles, mooas ana 
mon stock of rare words, private speedSi M an y other commentators, 
associations, personal feelings and f or cen t u ries, have inferred legal ex- 
textual errors? Besides, it would only pgrience from Shakespeare's works, 
permit, not entail, the observed affi- j n 1539 , Nashe complained (preface 
nities. It is no explanation. That t0 Greene’s Menaphon) that upstart 


■5 a "d Ironside display 
staking similarities, both 
■ £22 ft*. ° e gina with a clash 
; inhented crown and popular 
specific (the phrase 
ww-heatd^f torturing pain" 
r saj ” 111 Dozens of equally 
l P.“ ra l¥* with the First Folio 


* Thus the young Shakespeare was 
■j , • , convinced, eg in ' Henry VI and 
aide display i ove ’ s labour Lost . as ‘ well as 
riues, both Ric h ar d II, that Judas betrayed 
nth a clash Christ with a cry of “All hail!". This 
and popular j s not me rely a mistake but a serious 
(the phrase so | e dsm. Those words are spoken by 
ring pain the risen Christ in Matthew 28:9 and 
s of equally 0CCQr nowhere else in the gospels. 


dates fail to fit. So perhaps he had was Shakespeare’s own first version, 
read Ironside in manuscript* or else 8tJ N as h c plainly testifies that 


acted jn it, as a. prelude to his pla- Shakespeare was a law-clerk. That 
darisms? Again, such notions are wou j d certainly explain his detailed 
baseless. 'There Is no .evidence that knowledge of A Brlefe Treatise of 
Shakespeare was an actor before Testaments and Last Willes (Swin- 
1592, or that Ironside was played or bunii 1590 ); Kenneth Muir has re- 
known anywhere in, his .lifetime, cghtly rediscovered, the textual evi- 


Modem Ireland: a 


I nedescS^i":- The same mistake is found in Iron- use d any play by another dramatist. 

' Wi 1 TJnn ^L 11 by Everitt, op side . 5UC h congruence of error must whereas his own self-revisions and 

f^iddT ft nv m doubt c othe ,? r « ader ®» already offer fair odds against self-borrowings are well attested. 
5 then it^SSv 3I5l EqiwUy &ccubI v .chance. Again, Shakespeare also had Here are some suggested ew-""i« 
iriqntMtt a f? Ironside * in his head a motion picture of 0 f each, on the theme of E: 

aJ ng,naht £ in both Hecuba running amok in Troy, She. and the English: . 

this noble isie“ 

t fear— ■■ : 

; source 5 attd But the blassical Hecuba, despite “j; futie world 

; develop char^tlr 111 ?^ 0 P? rtra >' much provocation, Seems to have ^ realm of England 

notablfl r*. li acter. its author is afaunH sp.rtentarv ■ and sane in Troy.-. .... u>«m. ntubbor 


source 
ms the 


ted examples 


politics, . 

ar wjfeas 

compiled and edited ' <nM 

Shannon, comprises iinpre 
individual entries, Magaz 1 ^ 
ment reports, scholarly jo 
important research uL P 
many faqets of Ifelahfl 
economics arid jjtf 


Works on business 
ernment, sociolqgy, rur 
pology, . urban :: - 
• archuecture, Cduc.. . 

S , health^ ! patu(a 
fees, geogra “ 
many other topics are 


used any play by another dramatist, obscure law-suit Hales v Pellitt of 
luhprAnc HU own self-revisions and iczn 


‘ ix the r 8 ®nre. It seems to 

i "a Jf chronicle-history dra- 
: treatment of the 

b? JSTcJsrz 


Ironside 
this noble Isle ■ 
my pleasure’s paradise 
this land 

the fortress of my crown 
this solitary isle ■ 


pies Further, the Folger Library copy 
and of another legal ■ textbook , 
Archaionomia (Lombard, 1568) bears 
-the signature “Wm. • Shakspere". 
Experts Induding Samuel Schoen- 
. baum have supported "its strong 
claims to authenticity. One might 
: think ' that this . clinches the legal 
, links. In ordinary life, after all, peo- 
1 pie who write tnelr names in legal, 
tejttbooks are rather, likely to be 
' studying law. In the scholarly worlds 


resources, geogr? 
many other topics «re 
, <snidies of ‘more dfen 
- courities ana 
He arid Northefq 
. special section. . . .. 


i “n»e texts LtT, Pursuits, ^ants of the Cyclops’ size" who are this .saptreo 
l V* Metamnnlu^ fechnicafity arid a ko < ‘bifl-booed ,, mid might well demi-paradlse 
OvW. fiverilt ££u‘ this? Of hesven %d IUe this land, 


Edward Wotton's Latin tome of 
that title. 1581, is not amonp 
Shakespeare’s known sources. But n 
is a massive compendium of the 
animal lore he so often invoked os 
imagery and allusion. The Hyrcanian 
tiger, the slinging lizard, the multi- 
coloured chameleon, the starved 
snake, the all-envenoming basilisk, 
the mother-killing viper and the 
plume-shedding peacock are all 
among the fauna found in Wot ton as 
well as in, eg. Henry VI. Further, 
those last three examples also occur 
in Ironside-, and the last two, accord- 
ing to the OED, were first men- ■ 

tioned in written English by William .1 0 
Shakespeare. ijjH 

Even more striking is the annota- 1 ill 
tor's Italic hand. It suggests a begin- E ll 

ner; it is more disjoinedthan cursive; ,] ra 
it is clearly modelled on Archaiono- j. 1 ) 
mia's type-founts. It looks very like V 

the interspersed Italic of Ironside. i A 

Disappointed with palaeographic im- ;U 

pole nee, 1 consulted a forensic sden- .■ 
list. I learned that these two hands, • iv.'jH 
as compared in good photographs, 
exhibit no consistent differences. Oi 
course they may match merely 1- J; 

through some freak of chance, ot h.' a 

because both writers were self-taught . Ui y._ 
from the same type-founts. _ All the | ji 
same, the inference of identity 'again . 1 . E 
seems the simplest solution. In other . . »• ) 

words, a legul-$tyle manuscript which , ' 
on good evidence was written by : . ! 

Shakespeare, and n legal textbook , , \ \ 

which bn good evidence can j ;: j 

ascribed to the same 'hand; and the : i 
evidence is of different and unexpected , • • ■ t 

kinds in each base, It is Copfqns, too* . . • \ | 

and Increasing; there space here fpr ; t 
only a , fraction, of Jhe. relevant datn. * \ 

PerhBps ih en lrb/islde is, Juki as It , • > 

sounds, an Integral, part of • IhS .j? ; ■] 

canon? U. so, the reverberations pni :J . ..... I. 

farTtcaching. • ; - \jj£ > }'i ■: ' -■ ! L 

FflShApB: lifLAHU 'l5Wj> .j Abkmp*'. Dp - j.. 


I 


rpry’’. The evidence Is rebuked for 




| 1 ^ *:Y. | L .y.-; -.A y.y 


espe.are s iidj- "r'"?- IT 

rebuked for 

theory. . It . Is yo&k ny. pwrt ^,uapY,; 
Nt sbon.'.fiad ., ;,wi>¥ | ^ 
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A summer panorama 


Marc Jordan 

Seven Centuries of European 
Sculpture 

Heim Gallery 

Summer is traditions tly the time when 
the major London art dealers put on 
their grandest exhibitions. Agnew, 
Colnaghi and Wilde nstein are all 
showing, with a typically well- 
mannered combination of scholarship, 
connoisscurship and commerce. Old 


small-scale works profane and sacred 
well into the seventeenth century. 
Examples here include n 
personification of Peace in elaborate 
contraposto by the Venetian Mannerist 
Tiziano Aspetti (the catalogue tells us 
that the figure was originally a 
decoration for one of the elaborate fire 
dogs which formed such a feature of 
patrician Venetian households. Her 
gesture of dousing the flame of war is 
thus particularly appropriate). From 
the seventeenth century are a pair of 
elderly bearded saints by Camilio 
Mariani, chiselled and gilded superbly. 
But the most arresting bronzes are a 


Master pain tings of outstanding quality p a j r Q f solid-cast sixteenth-century 

drawn from their nch fonds. Sculpture North German statuettes of Adam and 


is. however, a rarer commodity. At 
Colnaghi, where the predominant tone 
of the current exhibition Discoveries 
from dm Cinquecento is of the highest 
seriousness with major paintings hy 
Piero di Cosimo, Bellini, Parmi- 

S lanlno, Rosso. Bronzino and Titian , 
icrc is only one contemporary 
sculpture; a sombre bronze bust of a 
nobleman once called Alfonso II 
d'Este by I.eonc but now given nu 
interesting attribution to the little 
known Paduan sculptor Agostino 
Zoppo. It is true that mere is also one 
dement of slightly manic sculptural 
incongruity in the form of the brilliant 
plaster model by Jean-Baptistc 
Carpcaux for his statue “La Danse" at 
the Paris Opfra. This violently 
moiivementi f nineteenth -century work 
was presumably too large and fragile to 
move for the duration of the sixteenth- 
century exhibition. 

Contrasts are, however, more 
constructive in the richly eclectic show 
at the Heim Gallery which this year has 
bravely given over its Summer 
Exhibition to “Seven Centuries of 


Furnnpan Scnlnturr" ll k i-cniuyne wus me icuuicrui many at 
predominantly Italian in flavour from fench^smliiora nC p!n fue ' "caffejf 

^mS! r L C nd n FnnSS, ™"°net afe 

and nineteenth, but room is also found oremSmS nf^hk 

for one or two good . Flemish and t?’ 


Eve which are modelled and finished 
with refreshing vigour. 

Terracotta is above all others the 
material which retains the impress of 
the sculptor's touch and personality. It 
was understandably popular with 
artists of the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as a material for 
finished works, particularly portrait 
busts, as well as for sketches and 
models. One of the sculptors who used 
the material most successfully in the 
eighteenth century was the Frenchman 
Jean -Baptiste Lcmoyne who is 
represented here by one of his delicate 
and informal female portrait studies. 
His masterpiece in this vein must be the 
mourning ‘‘Marquise de Feuqui&res" 
(at the Victoria and Albert Museum! 
who has n terracotta tear on her cheek. 
Though Heim’s por trail of the 
eighleen-ycnr-old Victoire Martin 
(signed and dated 1750) is not such a 
striking image it has much of the snme 
psychological delicacy and brilliant 
handling of matters. 

Lemoyne was the teacher of many of 
the best of (he next generation of 
French sculptors. Pigallc, Caf fieri, 
Falconet and (briefly) Houdon passed 


German pieces as well as a single 
example of Bohemian Baroque (Lazar 
Widmann's 'Two Gladiators in 

Combat") which represents a 

particular interest of Alastair Laing. 
who has written the excellent 

catalogue. 

The earliest sculptures, from central 
and northern Italy, wrenched from 
their original architectural settings, 
inevitably have » faintly melancholy 
air. Nevertheless the two most 
beautiful objects in the exhibition, a 

f iair of elaborately stylized couchant 
ions carved from mottled red Verona 
marble, belong to this group. Given a 
Veronese origin and dated to the 
second part of the thirteenth century 
on the basis of affinities with the lions 
supporting the porch of S Zeno, they 
perhaps once flanked steps at the 
entrance to a- chapel: their polished 


pupils, raiely managed to infuse his 
master's delicacy of touch into his 
terracotta portraits which have rather 
bland surfaces. Bui a small rococo 
sketch which is here convincingly 
attributed to Pajou and identified as 
the sketch model of “H 6 W" exhibited 
at the Salon of 1771 . dispels all doubts 
about his ability to handle the medium 
with sensitivity. Essentially a small- 
scale erotic boudoir sculpture, this 
figure who is ' being nuzzled 
insinuatingly hy the eagle of Jove 
would perhaps not have translated 
successfully into the life-size marble 
intended tor Madame du Barry but 
never executed. 


Marble by contrast was the material 
best suited to Neo-classical 


supporting the porch of S Zeno, they portraiture. Houdon’s crisply carved 
perhaps once flanked steps at the herm bust of the AbW Barthfilcmv 
entrance to a- chapel; their polished (ant iqu ary and author of the Voyage dtt 
baas are witness to the generations of Jeuiie Anacharsis en Grdce) is an 
Italian children who must have ridden example of the most 


It is always, fascinating to see a 
transitional or rollnborative work in 
which the distinctive artistic 


example of the most 
uncompromisingly classical type 
adopted ul the end of the eighteenth 
century. The head is presented full- 
face with the short hair dressed 6 


personality of a young sculptor begins I'ontique. The chest and squared-off 
to emerge from tne style of his muster, shoulders are naked and the bust sits 
While there is still a lot to be done down . squarely without a plinth. The 
to unravel the work of numbers o( seventy ( is softened, however, by 
lesser quattrocento sculptors. Heim's Houdans legendary ability to convey 

S ot three tree-standing marble character: a suggestion of the ironic 
* of Christ and two female saints °f nn eighteenth-century savour 


(presumably once part of a lurger 
altar piece) seems to show the Lucccse 
sculptor Mullen Civitnli freeing liimelf 
from the workshop types of his 
supposed master Andrea Guardi. 
Certainly there is an immediately 
discernible contrast between the fine, 
sweet modern Florentine style of the 
figures of Christ and the younger 
female saint ami the heavier more 
naturalistic facial type mid drapery of 
the older woman. " 


Gravity and informality 


Malcolm Rogers . 

John Michael Wright: The King's 
Painter 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 

On June 18, 1662 Samuel Pepys noted 
in his diary: “Walked to Lely’s, the 
painter’s, where I saw . . . most rare 
things. Thence to Wright’s, the 
painter's; but Lord! the difference that 
ts between their two works." Gearly 
Lety’s more fulsome approach, his 
sonorous colouring, haughty and 


not known with whom he studied, but 
in 1648 he became a member of the 
Academy of St Luke, joining, among 
other foreign members, Poussin ana 
Velasquez - a juxtaposition which puts 
his own achievement in its European 
perspective. While in Rome he 
amassed a valuable art collection 
including, if contemporary attributions 


are to be believed, works by Raphael, 
Mantegna and Titian. He also pursued 
the studies which were to qualify him 
for the post of antiquary to the 
Archduke Leopold, governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, which he took up 
around 1653. Nothing more is known 
of this period in his fife, and we next 







"Margaret Onley, Mrs George Vernon", 1660, by John Michael Wright, 
from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Any 1 lingering doubts about the tic centre of the group of French 
colouri stic range and expressiveness or Romantic works which brines this 
sculpture left over from the stale exhibition to a close. Rude's sercamina 
mimetic rivalry with painting are soon pllwtcr head (cut from an unidentified 
swept away at this exhibition with its relief) brings the visitor a lone wav 
range of materials. Bronze, offering from the serenity of die early Renafss- 
the possibility of subtle finishing by snee works vyith Which the exhibition 
chiselling, putinaiiou or gilding, begins [ biltlt Is a 'stiimilatina and 
J appealed particularly to the so m c 1 1 mcVsiirpristi g jo unft y ; flfmLh 

sensibilities of sixteenth -cent pry an art which iitsmlty under-represented 

£[kol lectors and went on being used far; oh the L43m|on cdmmerefar - 

i Jr- 


viiuriiticr: « suggestion OT tnc ironic 
smile of nn eighteenth-century savour 
plays about the mouth und eyes of this 
noble Homan. An altogether more 
plnyfu! approach in antiquity is 
exemplified by Joseph Chilian!’* 
Empire period bust of Mmc dc 
Verninac as “Diana testing an arrow", 
un unusually late instance of allegorical 
portraiture. 

. Mmc dc Vcminne was the older hnlf 
***** } ,( Eugfcne Delacroix, and it is a 
work by Delacroix’s close contempor- 
ary Francois Rude which is one drain u- 
lic centre of the group of French 
Romantic works which brings this 
exhibition to a close. Rude’s screaming 
piaster head (cut from an unidentified 
relief) brings the visitor a lone way 
from the serenity of (lie early Renafss- 


sensual characterizations and obvious 
painterly qualities, were more to the 
diarist's taste than the products of 
Wright’s meeker spirit. Yet to modern 
eyes the works of the relatively 
unknown .Wright (on show until 
September 19) make a refreshing 
change from the more sophisticated 
charms of Lely. 

John Michael Wriglu: The King's 
Painter is the first full-scale exhibition 
ever to be devoted to the artist, and, 
though it is absurd to claim, as the 
press-release does, that he was ‘‘the - 
finest portrait painter of British origin 
that the seventeenth century 
produced", he yet emerges as an 
original and attractive artistic 
personality. The exhibition is thus no 
mere antiquarian exercise, though 
Duncan Thomson and Sara 
Stevenson’s excellent, fully-illustrated 
catalogue (96pp. Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. £3.75. 0 903148 447) 
contains the results of much original 
scholarly research. Sad to say, in the 
process Wright has been deprived of 
six whole years of fife; he died in 1694, 
and not, as was previously thought, in 
1700. 

By virtue of his training Wright 
stands clearly outside the mainstream 
of British painting in the seventeenth 

LVntllrV Him n in atari „„ !i j. «... .L 


of a London tailor, and is said to have 
been seduced as a youth from the 

E Protestant faith of his parents by a 
loman Catholic priest, and taken by 
lm to Scotland. There lie learned his 
irade with the portraitist George 
Jameson, ...sometimes • known : with 

,tfl^4i,.hqweyer, he was .in Rome. 

r : driwif trff* im Hnnh* u..' ■ * 
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hear of him when he arrived in London 
in 1656, where Lely had already been 
established for more than ten years. 
From then on he worked as a 
professional portrait painter. He was 
prolific, moderately successful, and his 
paintings are idiosyncratic. 

There are thirty-six paintings in the 
exhibition, supplemented by engrav- 
ings and illustrated books, as well as an 
imaginative recreation of a room in 
Wright’s house In Covent Garden, full 
in its turn pf bopks, pictures, 
engravings, antiquities - all the 
elevated clutter of a virtuoso collector. 
Outstanding is the “Lion Armour” (on 
loan from the Tower of Lonaon 
Armouries) which Wright may have 
owned, and which is worn in his parade 
portrait of the Duke of Albemarle. 

From the Italian period only one 
certain work is known to survive: the 
modest and oddly characterless head 
and shoulders of Robert Bruce, later 
first Earl of Elgin, at the time, like 
Wnght himself, a voung man finding 
his way around the marvels of Rome. 
Paradoxically, it is the paintings which 
Wright produced in Britain (he worked 
•in Scotland and Ireland as well as 
England) which show the Italian 
influence. Thfs is most obvious In the 
ceiling which he painted in the early 

i f or Charles IPs bedchamber in 
the Palace of Whitehall. The subject is 

The Return of Astraea". treated as an 
allegory of the restoration of Charles 
H. How strange it is to See the Boscobel 
oak uprooted by a gang of riotous 
: p««(, and earned aloft into the 
wonderfeLblue of a Mediterranean 
sKy. The mixture is absolutely 
W> artistic ambition 
oTmind^ * ^ * provincial literalness 

It is in the portraits that this blend of 
the- sophisticated add the- naive * is \ 


commentary 


strongest and most engaging. Hm,*. 
hardhe tried, and desSS ' 
academic studies in feme E 
never succeeded in mu*m\ ! 
principles of human auto*! 
figures have a doll-like ertimfo 
and he was particularly perpleredt 
elbows, yet how gorgeously iWa: 
are dressed I in the latest fashions, cm , 

d u tai th -£ r nch «*totM ntafti 

observed. The prosperous golid 

S,r » n 0ber L y yner and 

“■g? ,n ,heir 8 arden at Swakelnc 
Middlesex, which Pepys though] 
most unifonn in all that I ever u*-| 
and some things to excess", »ku| 
seem unbearably ostentatious hadfc I 
been .depicted by Lely. l n WririT 
provincial version of Italian , 

mannerism, the emphasis a 9 
refinement of line and colour, at fc ! 
expense of character; the siltensw 
subdued by the occasion, tromw 
for a photographer; only the Eltleh 
has lost his concentration and ooitl 

Wright’s soldiers have a sto. 
toughness, and sometimes, as in h 
case of one of his many Rto 
Catholic patrons, the “ 6 th Duke? 
Norfolk”, they are invested with re 
of the romance of medieval chhaln 
His grandiose costume pieces, Ukl' 
Neil O'Neil" and tne "Highlit 
Chieftain", are highly decorative r; 
superficially impressive accumulib': 
of detail. He could produce anorici 
and memorable image of monarch a 
in the “Charles II Enthroned" whii: 
on loan from St James's Palace. Bui; 
general he was temperamcii'a'' 
happier with less formal subjects:*- 
men who were artists, with women 
with children. The half-length pom 
of the gentleman architect, remodel-r 
of Holyroodhouse, Sir William Bac: 
is a particularly sensitive inierpreuo : 
of the artistic spirit, and for once tr;. 
European in flavour. The plawu. 1 ' 
Thomas Sydserff. in his striped Peiw 
vest, stands with a frank infonni^ 
which is precocious for that period I 
contrast, Wright was particularly goo. 
at capturing the selfconscious gra*- 
of young children. 

But it is in portraits of women dut|< j 

excels. Here his love of costume r. 
acute sense of colour are conwe- J 
with a subtle romanticism. T"}\ e 1 
evident in the best of the compuaW: j 
modest half-lengths like the “Hoa - ‘ 
Arundell", witn her engagingly >-.• | 
upward glance, but is i 

affecting in the more i 

portraits in landscapes. Typicalo. 
almond-eyed nymph makes, a 
progress through an ideal 
unefer an evening sky; 
indefinable shade of 
expression enigmatic. Tam in > 
delicacy of tone and mood, co®^- 
with what the catalogue : pejeeg 
calls in connection with the 
Lady with a Riding CropV S 
sense of immanence", wwcbU j 
characteristic of Wright at ^*f h Lr, 

Of which the mature Lely 
capable. ^ 


The brutal and the gentle touch 


Stoddard Martin 

Richard Wagner 
P arsifal 

Festspielhaus. Bayreuth 


■ trtafti The Wagner being promoted by the 
fioMsti cunent hierarchy at Bayreuth is the 
ils W Wagner of what Shaw disparagingly 
called "the Love Panacea". Dr Oswald 
Mgfu *6 B auer press officer of the Festival and 

:vcra». custodian of Wolfgang Wagner’s 

s , »ru • geological position, emphasizes that 

uhadtfe be [s in sympathy with campaigners for 

1 nuclear disarmament, that he was 

toon i disturbed by Thatcher’s pursuit of the 

» a t ■ Falklands War, and that he is satisfied 

w, itfc ! . | hat principles of democracy and anti- 

iltensw: rac i sm a re as firmly rooted in Germany 

rortim nD w as their opposites were in the 

e link) decade he was born. Lest anyone be in 

ndmorel doubt about the political complexion 

a du;. of the Festival today, the backs of all 

, as i ah flveofits programmes are covered with 

iv Rea: this quotation from Art and Revolution 

i Duke? in three languages: “The Work of Art 

within of (he Future is intended to express the 

il chhiln spirit of free people irrespective of all 

»,lik«l' national boundaries; the national 

"Highlit element in it must be no more than an 

>ntivu-: ornament, an added individual 

umiM". charm." 

anoiifJ But Ari and Revolution was written 
onaravi j n 1349 w h en Wagner was fresh from 

d" |b e Dresden barricades and concerned 

ace Bye to justify his solidarity with the high 

hopes of a revolutionary Europe. In 
>jew i ~ the 1870s, when he was preparing 

vorntti 1 .: Parsifal, he was concerned to establish 

jihpoitri bis identity with the new German 

remwk.- power confirmed at Sedan. Jibes 

iamfliu against French “decadence” were 

rrpreu'j: common at Wahnfried. Production of 

oQKtr:; -fa gj n g in { h e presence of the new 

pUreuj. Kaiser augured the breakthrough of 

wdlte Nordic myth as what Yeats would call 

'»• "the most passionate element in 

penMii' contemporary art". Wagner read 

ulartypi. count Gobineau. Indications on how 

ous |riv to regenerate the great European race 

issued from the pages of the Bayreuth 
nenduth Blduer. 

This is the compost heap from which 
the BQhnenweihfestspiel grew. Later 
inifrea .Wa 


drawing from Christian and Buddhist 
mysticism. 

With the fervour of the fallen 
Nietzsche, producer Gfitz Friedrich 
disclaims any association with attempts 
to glorify “Richard-Jesus-Buddha- 
Wagner" as the founder of a new 
religion. Friedrich's Wagner is no more 
than "one of the great men-of-theatre 
and European personalities”. Parsifal 
is a rather kitsch story by an old man 
whose dreams were not much more 
mature than those of the little son and 
daughters disturbing the silence of the 
creative temple at Wahnfried. On an 
intellectual level Parsifal represents 
the old man's reflection on two 
thousand years of Christian tradition. 
With more sympathy than Nietzsche 
yet also with scepticism, Wagner was 
trying, according to Friedrich, to 
determine what of the “good and 
terrible” elements in that tradition 
were worth carrying on into the future. 

For Friedrich the most "terrible” 
element is suggested by the Grail 
knights’ lack oTniitleid for Amfortas. 
Their insensitivity to their leader's pain 
is a microcosmic version of the great 
acts of cruelty that man has committed 
under the sign of the cross, or any 
emblem that confers righteous 
justification - swastika, hammer-and- 
sickle. Mogen David. Iconoclastically, 
Friedrich represents the Grail knights 
ns brutes. This echoes nicely the 
persecution of heretics in the century in 
which the Grail story was written 
down. However it fails to take into 
account that in every version of that 
story, including Wagner’s, the knights 
are themselves associated with 
heretical secrets, not with the 
murderous soldiers of the Roman 
orthodoxy. Worse, it fails to 
harmonize with the positive value 
Wagner invested in the Grail music. 

Friedrich suggests that the knights’ 
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entrance is actually a plodding 
Gdttesmarsch. But surely the strains in 
which he wants us to hear the benality 
of evil were intended by Wagner to 
convey a mood of solemn dedication 
and hope, of the kind first essayed in 
Lohengrin, particularly in the music of 
King Heinrich. Would Debussy have 
echoed this music when presenting 
Arkei in Pelltas if it had struck his 
acute ear as “terrible”? Friedrich’s 
reading of the Grail order as 
potentially totalitarian is a valuable 
one in a century marked, as he notes, 
by the 1939-45 war and the Hiroshima 
bomb. But his unsacred rendering of 
the first Grail scene makes nonsense 
of the Bayreuth tradition that no one 
should clap. And if he is responsible for 
making the music proceed at such a 
morbid pace, then (he conductor, 
James Levine, should be exonerated of 
criticism for his reading here. 

Having raised these objections, one 
must go on to say that Friedrich's 
production is a revelation. Though he 
dislikes organized religion, lie fills this 
Parsifal with the mitleid at the heart of 
Christian ethics. Time and again he 
has his characters touch one another in 
the simplest, most tender way. 
Gurnemanz is the fount of this cariras. 
He chases off the initiates who want to 
stone wayward Kundry; lie alone of the 
Grail knights attends to Amfortas’s 

C ain; through the transformation scene 
c touches foreheads with Parsifal in 
hopes that this might impart sonic 
wisdom to the ignorant boy. By the 
third act, when the world has been 


blasted by some unnamed holocaust, 
this cult of touch is the surviving source 
of hope. Parsifal's cure of Amfortas by 


touching the wound with the Spear is 
an affirmation of Gurnemanz’s good 
example. 

The action proceeds amid sets and 
costumes more warm and detailed than 


those of Friedrich's Ring. Bayreuth can 
evidently budget better than Covent 
Garden, and in the hands of Friedrich 
each added element opens a new area 
of meaning. When tnc walls of the 
forest come together to form the Grail 
Chapel, we recognize the boardroom 
of a modern skyscraper. Titurel 
appears on a video screen and glowers 
on his son throughout the latter's 
lamentation. Klingsor has a giant 
oscilloscopic arid behind his control 
lower and, wnen this lights up with 
blips and puffs of smoke, we recognize 
the radar screens of the modern 
military. Friedrich’s values, rooted in 
the 19oQ$. become increasingly clear. 
In the finale he has a group of girls 
enter the tumble-down enclave of the 
Grail, thus Announcing that even this 
most misogynist ic of Wagner's works 
can be drawn into a new, nnti-sexist, 
unpurit&nical age. 

Friedrich has also succeeded in 
making Wagner's most static work 
consistently exciting, in this he is 
helped by Bayreuth's lighting 
technicians imd a majestic array of 
vocal talent. Simon Estes, the 
American black who kept the 
accident-prone Bayreuth Dutchman 
afloat, is a compelling Amfortas (and 
should be a fine Wotnn in Peter Hall's 
Ring next year). Franz Mazurn gives 
Klingsor pathos as well as wicked glee. 
Lonnie Rvsanek. though nearly sixty, 
is still able tn shriek and slither and 
draw sounds up out of the mud. and her 
Kundry cams a well -deserved thunder 
of foot-stomping. Peter llofninitn, 
however, is the star ol the evening. His 
dramatic sensitivity and vocal pnssion 
bring new shades of character to u hero 
who is far from Wagner's most accessi- 
ble; and no one who hears his “Ainfnr- 
lasj” held for a half-dozen bars cun any 
longer doubt that his voice is n mutch 
for his physical beauty. 


Silhouette and chiaroscuro 


^ . j the BQhnenweihfestspiel grew. Later 
^ ( ! Hitler told Winlfrea .Wagner that he 
jPJj- [ going to make her father-in-law's 
*v'; 1 latwork into a new religion. Given as 
I much, it is not suprising that a week 
) before the present Festival opened Der 
! tyiegyl published an article saying that 
“L, Parsifal would remain ideologically 

Lw I pernicious no matter how it was 
produced. The Bayreuth administra- 
{J 0n may have lost an opportunity 
" ■j , : not commissioning for the pro- 

Ljjwj gramme of this centenary pro- 

Sa-J d ^ io . n an essay that dealt neaa-on 
fujn this persistent. charge. Probably 

j rney consider such discussion in bad 
JtaSt I * 1 ,e - In an y cas ®. (heir principal essay, 

a, yj , Hans Kling, resurrects the old 
s buif' • ^Bgestion that Parsifal may show the 
• j *ay towards a new universal religion, 


Roger Warren 

W. A. Mozart 
C os) fan Tutte 

Kleines Festspielhaus, Salzburg 

Salzburg’s new Cos! fan Tutte is 
ambitious, stimulating, and very 
successful. Its director Michael 
Hampe, from Cologne, says in his 
programme notes that he aims to 
capture the opera’s balance between 
identification with the characters and 
ironical commentary upon them by 
using the empty stage as a "vacuum to 
be fifled” with the opera’s “abundance 
of mood and atmosphere, its truth to 
human relationships" - while always 
recognizlhg that the action is the result 
of abet. . ' 

Accordingly, he 1 begins with an 
empty marble floor, leading to the 
shimmering sea and framed by a false 
proscenium, to which a senes of 
elegant sets is added; coffee-house, 
terrace, salon, dressing-room, all 
overlooking the Bay of Naples. When 
characters detach themselves from the 
main action to comment on it they 
move forward under the false 
proscenium into silhouette; a bottle- 
and a purse remain silhouetted on the 
prompt-box at the front of the stage as 
reminders of the wager. 

To some extent, this techniaue 
recalls Giorgio Strehler’s brilliant -Die 
Entfilhrung aits dan Serall in this Same 
theatre, which Used a false proscenium 
to separate, a brightly-lit main action 
from arias sung in silhouette. But the 
ambieuites ' of ■ Ctiil paqnpt be 
adequately represented In 1 black-and- 
white terras as Hanjpe.is weli »ware. 
So, as the soft Steys.-whites land ! blue* 
of Mauto PagBtp’s bosturtjes and set 

■ ofSe'-AIbanlani" , the irighl Jight and 


final ensrmble, all the scenery glides 
away, leaving the stage empty as at the 
start, with the soloists in hard white 
fight “as if waking from a dream". 

Hampe does not insist too rigorously 
on this framework, but uses its 
possibilities to reflect the opera’s 
fluctuations of mood. Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, disguised as resplendent 
oriental potentates, stalk their 
prey during the hectic orchestral 


lessen his triumph nt winning his bet. fn 
this scene, where it matters most, the 
production achieves its aim of 
capturing both the emotional truth of 
an experience and its ironical 
framework. 

When, after his betrayal, James 
Morris’s hitherto confident and 
extrovert Guglielmo returns to 


Alfonso, with an imperious wave of his 
walking-stick, instructs him to woo 
Dorabelia instead, and Guglielmo, 
momentarily caught out, sings the aria 
lightly and formally. The men only 
gradually become entangled in the 
plot: Ferrando’s ”Un’ aura amorosa” is 
a. renewed statement pf confidence in 
Dorabelia, a direct response to 
Alfonso’s insistence on pressing the 
wager. 


of Dorabelia in Act 2 gradually, 
hesitantly, and she (despite that sultry 
sunset) seems subdued as she sings of 
the “vesuvio" in her heart; their duet 
emphasizes the grazloso element at the 
expense of the heated eroticism surely 
suggested in the musical and verbal 

' , .rfz. -t luarinii h/»nrfc hplno 


imagery of beating hearts .being 
exchanged, • But the Ferrando/ 
Fiordiligi duet certainly does foil 


justice to its complex blend of passion, 

: eroticism, and irony.; 

i . Francisco Araiza, a heroic rather 
than mellifluous Ferrandp, compels 
Fiordiligi to yield With a kind, of 
relentless tenderness;. Guglielmo, 
watching from the proscenlUrtLbo.ws 
his head and sinks slowly to his knees; 
Alfonso eVen places. 

! hand on' his sbqulder. ^o thnrthis 
1 .mood lasts: Fiqrdiligijiad takenpffUia . 
: bodice .of .her dfess^o PULon the 


immense, and Fiordiligi and Ferrando 
exchange a piercing glance of regret as 
they pass each other on their way to 
rejoin their original partners. 
“Realization is paid for by the loss of 
happiness", as the director puts it. This 
Fiordiligi is also sharply contrasted 
with Agnes Baltsa’s vivacious 
Dorabelia; ' both sing beautifully. 
Kathleen Battle is a clumsy, fussy 
Despina, but Jos 6 van Dam is a 
masterly Alfonso, by turns 
commanding, amused, compassionate, 
and triumphant. Riccardo Muti in the 
pit is as attentive to the details of the 
score as Hampe is on stage, especially 
in the trio “Soave.sla il vento", where 
he brings out the Viola 'arid woodwind 
figure which intensifies the yearning | 
climax “ai nostri desir” with 0 vivid 
clarify which makes us hear it as if for 
the first time. 

TLS Crossword 

We hope to run a literary crossword 
from time to time in the TLS, Readers 1 
are Invited to submit puzzles for possi- 
ble inclusion, and ft prize of dne year's 
subscription to the TLS. is offered for 
the best three submitted by September 
17. They should be in The Vines 
Crossword format: 15*15, sym metric- 
al .noword to have. more than half Its 
letters blind: Qr to start with two blind 
letters or , id havej three .consecutive 
blind letters* all werds to be connected 
. to at least two others. All cluefi should 
liaye some li te Vary, bead n g- Entries (no 
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New Oxford Books: 

Literature ; 

The Letters 
of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth 

VI. The Later Years 
Part 3 1835-1839 

Edited by Alan G. Hill 

This third volume of The Later 
Years, which follows Wordsworth 
Into the troubled years of early 
Victorian England , provides 
ind Ispen sa b ie mated al for 
understanding the later phases 
of his career while also of ferlng 
Innumerable insights inlo the 
great poems of his prime. This new 
edition contains over six hundred 
letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth that have never been 
published before. Second edition 
£35 

John Clare’s Birds 

Edited by Eric Robinson 
and Richard Fitter 

John Clare has been described as 
'the finest poet of Britain's minor 
naturalists and the finest naturalist •*' 
of all Britain's major poets'. In this 
collection of his writings he can be 
seen at the height of his powers in 
both roles. Clare's keen 
observations of the birds of his 
native Northamptonshire 
combined with his natural poetic 
gifts to prod uce vivid descriptions 
of landscape and bird life, here 
illustrated by the wildlife artist 
Robert Glllmor. E6.95 

The Life of 
Katherine Mansfield 
Antony Alpers 

Until recently It has not been 
possible to deal freely and frankly 
with all the events of Katherine 
Mansfield's life. Now. drawing on 
newly opened manuscript 
collections, private papers, and 
personal contacts. Antony Alpers 
has been able to expand his 1953 
biography In a new. award-winning 
interpretation of this volatile and 
vulnerable genius. ‘A definitive 
biography, and qb such utterly 
engrossing.' The Times. 

Illustrated £.3.95 Oxford 
Paperbacks 


118*5 Wills IIWIUlfUVBl 11IH- '“r . 

mrire than two per person) with clues in 
diMoate and abii^rs oh tfie ‘Secpjid 
t mi’ mri :A*niMbf)A’h« r,f 1 ii«rjrrv refer- 


The Heart 

of England j I 

Edward Thomas .j. \ 

The title of this collection of ' \ 

Edward Thomas's essays Indlpates • | 
exactly what Thomas sought to • 

express when he wrote them. All : I 

his writings bear witness to the fact • 

that the English countryside was a j* 

subject very close tq his heart, and ■ j 1 
this volume succeeds In capturing. / 
the very essence of England. £2.95 . , 

The Complete Plays 
of Ben Jonson 

Volumes 3 and 4 ••• 

Edited by G.A.WIIkea : 

' This edition of Jonson’s plays is' a - 
modern IzedVeralon of the text of 
Volu mes 111- VI of the Oxford } 

Jonson: exiled' by p.H;Hertdr<| J 

and pefdyand EvefyhBImpppn,' y. 

; 192l5-52;V6lume 3 contains ■ 1 ; 

1 Volpone, Bpfcepe, The Albhemtet , !; 

qrid VbiurQa4 comairia 1 

Bartholomew Fa!r, Th6DQ^(i ik'an f , ^ 





nsv.His mtoraerkt^iy ; 
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Getting at the ruling classes 


Harold Hobson 

Keith Baxter 
C avell 

Chichester Festival The atre 

Tlicre is n moment when Keith 
Baxter's play Cavell springs into life 
with a vitality which it never afterwards 
loses. This surge of blood is due partly 
to the subtlety of Baxter's writing, and 
partly to the brilliant performance of 
Aubrey Woods ns Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Foreign Secretary during 
the First World War. A splendid 
aristocratic figure in silk knee breeches 
and ceremonial coat. Sir Edward in his 


lli» IfsHipcj, 

never being discourteous, never 
showing any anxiety though he is sure 
the war is being lost. 

For the rest of the Cabinet Baxter 
allows no such mitigating circum- 
stances. He pursues them with a hatred 
that even Brenton or Hare might deem 
excessive. He never lets us forget that 
Churchill put the troops into Tony- 
pandy. His Lord Derby is a booming, 
senseless boozer, and his Asquith a 
drab, Puritan hypocrite. His Lloyd 
George f played bv Philip Madoc with 
more of Lloyd George's appearance 


: — ------ WH MUTTIUU III Ilia 

official room is listening in polite but 
tout} boredom to a fist of British 
-oldiers killed in the most recent action 
in Flanders. Then suddenly the languid 
form becomes flushed with energy, and 
Sir Edward darts across the room to the 
window with all the speed that in the 
upper classes is compatible with grace 
and composure. Through that window 
he has seen a heron. Actually a heron! 
The long roster of the names of 
hundreds of dead may be nothing but a 
bore, but a heron - that surely is 
something which a man of sensibility 
and taste cannot view without 
excitement. 

Such is the picture that Baxter draws 
of the British governing class at the 
time or the execution of Nurse Cavell. 
Grey is In fact the least unattractive of 
the lot. If he is indifferent about how 
many people get killed (he hod never 


f more of Lloyd George 's appearance 
than of his magnetism) is a total 
' scoundrel, a man that Iago and Uriah 
Heep would both have refused to 
shake hands with. It is he rather than 
the Germans who is responsible For 
Cnvell’s death. Revoltingly rejoicing in 
his own cleverness, he puis it to the 
Cabinet that in condemning Cavell the 
Germans have fallen into a trap from 
which wc must do nothing to release 
them. They will be reviled by humanity 
for their crime, unless we intervene to 
save her. Therefore, with the willing 
co-operation of America, simply let 
things take their course. Baxter is as 
hard on the Americans as on the 
British. Whether all this is factually 
true I don't know, since Baxter does 
not reveal his sources,, but the 
management assures me that it is 
accurate. Anyway it provides an 
nn£l in,ri 8“ing background to 
Edith Cu veil’s story; and at least it 
shows that Baxter is waving no 
flamboyantly patriotic flag. 


e In the circumstances it is curious that 

d Cavell has been criticized as jingoistic 
, and a play for “true-blue Britishers”, 
r pretty much as The New Yorker is 
s currently accusing us of swollen- 
headedness over the Falklands. British 
r patriotism is a target riddled with many 
. theatrical bullets, but it is difficult to 
| see how Baxter can be judged guilty in 
such a matter. On the one hand, he 
deeply admires Cavell as a calm, 
courageous woman who, without 
recrimination or despair, risked and 
lost her own life to ensure the safety of 
others. On the other, he despises the 
Government under which she served. 
The balance seems about equal in a 
play which in its second act (the first is 
too crowded with irrelevant detail) is 
never, though it treads the edge of 
melodrama, less than absorbing. 

At the end, in a scene of unforgiving 
satire, Baxter in a splendid set piece 
shows . the hypocritical sorrow and . 
mourning of the renowned men who, ' 
according to him, are chiefly l 

responsible for CaveU's death. Before l 
that Baxter^ allows us to see 1 
Cavell receiving communion. It is a 1 
deeply moving scene, played with : 

impressive solemnity by Paul 

Hardwick as the priest. Joan k 

Plntvriahr I... .1 _i 11 


Art Deco egoism 


Robert Halsband 

Moli&re 

The Misanthrope 

Mark Taper Forum, Los Angeles 


updating of two and a half 
The text hardly needed to be rffc 
my ear caught only one a & 
Arsinod goes to her “car" 
her "coach". In addition she S* 
“le rebout de Madame” 

Wilbur's version 

"3“ !?."> English from Jjfi 


Plowright, undazzled by the glamour 
of her pnrt, taking both courage and 
piety just ns they come, without heroics 
or religiosity, meeting execution 
merely as a fact of life, is able at this last 
communion before facing the firing 
squad, to sing “Abide with me R 
without trembling and without self- 
consciousness, as in church in Norfolk 
when she was a child. Cavell is 
sentimental at times but essentially 
filled with savage indignation. Perhaps 
I ought to note that Mr Baxter is not 
absolutely incapable of finding good in 
«“ “PP? classes. There is an 
Ambassador who displays extra- 
ordinary courage and devotion, going 
to the very brink of the precipice in his 
efforts to save Cavell. But he is not 
British, nor is he American. He is a 
Spaniard The play is directed with 
power and rhythm by Patrick Garland 


Author, Author 


Competition No 83 

1 Readers are invited 'll} identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
■ u ant ^ 10 sen{ l us the answers so 
that they reach this office not Inter than 
; September 3. A prize of £10 is offered 
tor the first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or failing that the 
. ' , . }"«* neatly correct - in whicli case 
••• \ Inspired guesswork will be taken into 
^ : . • .consideration. 

V'ii^l fi ^ nl,ies ’ 1 marked “Author. Author 
on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, Si 
John s Lane, London EC1M4BX. The 

ii^K. resi, " s wi " apprar « 

J Supported by an impregnable sense 
of justice but still dangerously fumina. 
Lucia went back to her garden- room 
to tranquillize herself with an hours 
practice on the new piano. Very nice 
. ‘P ne i she and Georgie would be able to 
'■r?!* ‘i! e,r mus l ca l hours again now, 
This afternoon, perhaps, if he felt up to 
it after the tragic news, a duet might 

• R ro y e tome- Not a note had she played 
.(during the triumphant week at 

Riseholme. Scales first then, and 
presently she was working away at a 
new Mozart, which she and Georrne 
-would subsequently read over 

• together. 

; £? he h! J d spoken to it about 


i , Jv. . ’ 11 iiuuui 

. ueom, played his favourite airs upon 
it; sat for long evening hours, touching, 
10 i ,be L ,k eS L °f her simple art, 
melancholy harmonies on the keys 
and weeping over them in silence. It 
was not George’s relic. It was valueless 
now. The next time that old Sedlev 

jjjfi. h V 10 p L ay - she Mid 11 

shockingly out of tune, that she had a 
headache, that she couldn't play. 

3 Madmne Vatatzes continued for a 
snort while at the piano as the roniant ic 
*- composition for four hands trailed off 
into a senes of solo improvisations. 

Without turning her straight, and for 
Mrs Golsan still splendid carnation 
hack, she informed her visitors. 
Angelos is the victim of his bludder. 
He s practically worn a track, poor 
jlnrhng. tramping to the bathroom In 
the niglu." 

She sounded ri final treble note and 
cl osed the lid of the upright piano. 


Competition No 79 
; Winner: J. R. Maddicotl 
, Answers: 

i «,rT! ,is . ls ? lc ?J ly . a book wh 'ch is 
I standardized. He knows for certain 

iny * *8^4^ Wil1 Cxacl,y ngrce w ’ th 

"Suf very few books would 
correspond with that." 

‘Exactly. Therein lies our salvation. 
~ ur . se ?, rcb is narrowed down to 
standardized books which any may be 
supposed to possess." 

Bradshaw*!" 

"There are difficulties, The 

.vocabu!^ of'Bradshaw’ ITnervous 
and terse, but limited. The selection of 
words would hardly lend itself to the 
sending of general messages. We will 
eliminate ‘Bradshaw'.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 77ie Valley 
of Fear, chapter 1 . 

?.?* , n “ ded lj tHe to decide me. and I 
think K~— s arrival from Switzerland 

?rr ve iy- sunburnt - was lbe finishing 
touch. His greeting was “Hullo, 
Carruthers, you here? Thought you 
had got away long ago. Lucky devil, 

£r “ff* ? b ,' §, 0 ! n £ now ‘ ) us{ in [ ’ me 

for the best driving and (he early 
pheasants. The hears been shocking 

nririci! 1 ^' P rter - bnn 8 me a 
Bradshaw - (an extraordinary book 

Bradshaw, turned to from habit, even 
when leas; wanted, as men fondle guns 
and rods in the close season). 

Erskine Childers. The Riddle of the 
Sands, chapter 2. 

3 The Bradshaw who appears in the 
following tale is the same youth who 
figures as the hero - villai^ iabel 
him as you like - of the preceding 

f3c& Vefa T l ^ us narra,ive - t mention ' 
sbou . l i 1 noc care foryou to 1 
M * eB 11,0 1 a Waistcoat 1 
f , h th - c name of Bradshaw 1 
must of necessity cover a scheming 1 

be « r ‘;, U m0 y. however, be noticed that 

SaSBS raany membcr sof the Bradshaw ; 
family posses a kce „ and j 

fc^ nsc * lha humorous 1 

Inherited doubtless from their great J 
ancestor, the dry whg who wrote that \ 
monument or quiet droller v 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide”. 


| This production of Molttre’s most 
provocative masterpiece, presented by 
the Center Theatre Group, is a brilliant 
success. To begin with, the director of 
Molidre in English must decide which 
of the many translations to use. About 
half of his comedies, including Le 
Misanthrope, are written in 
characteristic alexandrines. A 
tra ns J®fi° n in prose or unrhymed lines 
falls flat on the ear, however precise it 
is. The translation by Richard Wilbur 
used here, easily the best one extant, 
employs the most characteristic' 
English verse form, heroic couplets. His 
translation, first published in 1955, was 
played in London in 1967, when one 
critic objected to the rhymes, and 
asked for "lines not chimes". Not 
having seen that production I can only 
conjecture the fault to have been that 
of the actors for landing on the rhymes 
with a thud. When accented, they sound 
hke corny gags: as played here at the 
Forum, they are understated and un- 
obtrusive yet add a resonance to the 
lines. 


along with nn epigrammatic crispE' 
give the curious illusion that K 

rndWldf. 8 " “f <C 

This is no doubt fortified bv ib 
spirited acting of the company aLS 
can so easily be a ranS 12 
misanthrope; not as playeAy 
Auberjonois. His long tirades « 
society's sins are cleverly m™ £j 
never monotonous; and he roanS 
wm our reluctant sympathy S 
though he is too egotistical for Lm 
or his friends’ comfort. The 
piimene (Madoljn sSSSTtoh 
fragile but stands up to Alceste and the 
other sunor^s welfas to her friend ad 
rival Arsinod (Katherine McGarthl 
Of the smaller roles, Keene Curtiss 
Uronte, the would-be poet, plays hk 
part with a breadth of style just short of 
farce though it never breaks through 


Written in 1666, The Misanthrope, if 
played in the baroque costumes and 
trappings of Louis XIV, can. be 
distractmgly full of swish and flourish, 
with plumes and capes and swords and 
clicking high heels. If transposed to 
another era, would the play work? It 
should if its truths are universal, as 
indeed they are, and if the era suits 
characters and plot. This production is 
placed in the early twentieth century; 
the few furniture props are in the style 
of Art Deco, while the sumptuous 
costumes (beautifully designed by Sam 
Kirkpatrick) are based on the work of 
Erie. The Wilbur translation, which 
achieves a timeless quality by avoiding 
costume-drama diction, easily fits its 


Inversion; buk necessiki? 


the comic frame. The star of i£ 
performance, I should guess, never 
appears on stage - the director, Diana 
Maddox. For the company plays as an 
ensemble, with a fluency, variety and 
ease that capture the audience. TTiis 
kind of “classical” acting in English, 
rare outside Britain, is achieved 
without any phony RADA accent; 
clear, distinct American diction can 
caress the ear with the same pleasure as 
that offered by the RSC, particularly 
since it serves a text as uncluttered and 
cleanly poetic as Richard Wilbur's. 

A Frenchman visiting Los Angelo 
recently was asked what he thought of 
the city, and replied that he couldn't 
see the point of it. Well, with such 
productions as this nt the Mark Taper. 
Los Angeles is in danger of acquiring 
great deal of point as n centre For 
superb drama not on film. 


Paul Jennings 

Plobabli onli a celkain kinb of pepson- 
ze kinb of pepson zak likes closswoib 

fimsk, an akkicle in wkick ak no poink 

“ y W,nk lekkepS appeap;P J ’ * 

Bann ik ail, zak’s neakli a qualkel of 
ze enkipe alpkabek. Buk befole zou 
const kn as akkicle ko ze well-known 

££v \ ^ koli of Ancles We 
Nevej Fimskeb Leabink, please lek ne 

fr?nLiu Wk ^.' k ^ a , s abs °lulceli necessali 
fop ne ko askenk ko neek zis ckallenje. 

„.? e l f0ck ' s zak anonk all ze skuff 
wkick clukkeps up ze besk ak wkick I 
sik conposink zis akkicle is a wee (well 
vre nusk ckoose bekween ivee anb 
tikkle) , a wee pencil-skanpenep, one of 
zose be vices for lenewink ze poink on a 
P?* Ajib zispencil-skanpenep is^ 

p?p“wi^n “ k ° ‘ 00k a ^ ikkl6 

Pipewipen is as close as I can 
appnojcinake ko ze spellink of ^ 
faniliaj nackine useb eveli dal of ous 


nunnnfe 

Anb ik kas zjs 
exklaolbinalili obb ckoice of lekkeps 
on iks kexboalb: r 


jives bi us jounalisks, wiz iks space baa 
fi M i p CAPIKAL LEKKEPS 


ko senb zou klazi alweabi, fink wkak it 

likef °P ne - feel sonekowzak 

l\l k 7^ e n P rJ e ^ kQmk to nks n0sk Of 
oil is ze one zak cones bekween a anh c 

^ rt 2 ®i 1 f )kabek -) F °P inskance, woulb 

|££W‘^V! 


I*. G. Wode house, Tales of St 
^Austin's. "A Shocking Affair”. 


l am« J* M ^ S JOYCE ' s ma,terple« 

jovce U It Y S S E S 

centenary Directed by JOSEPH STR I CK * 




. ns I was kellink zou, I kave 
Sr.t kk f pcncil-skanponep nabe in ze 
flnrnl°L a pip e wlp . en -^ was a^esenk 
1 kSElH! i wken , ke wenk on a skool 

BatSFwa 
. SfesialS 


: FSALJKBVXZ 
I NCPOIUEWQ 
-+98765432 

r ze So zou will see zak 

Lnlnn k ll® | k 8 Wk C&S ' ek fop 

akkidt k h® nk i" k i ko . nake sense of 
Inskwh S ak * ask connas 

inskeab of ze foil skop, op pellob 

SSckli °W H pun ^ uak ^°n nalk 
a anb zou’ll k fl ve 

t- 1 a so ,. use ze aposkopke, anb 
quokakion anb quesklon nalks, 

Tem^n’ F Ve - nevel ackualli seen a 
Jeunan pipewipen, so I bon’k know 

wele exackli ze sane , as oul own— 
qwemmoo, asdfMl, eke., wjzVf 
cou^e a few fonni finks of zeil (zou’ll 
neeb an inspijeb kuess fop zeil , op can I 

neale k s n k £S T? l° b a f nik za ^ k ’ s « 

nealesk I can kek ko /heir?), a few 
fonru finks of zeil own, suck as ze 

reld« S1 /hS e I k fi f n P Jeu u an wolbs ,ike 
sck6n (beaukiful), anb zak fonni 

com oi neb f and s kei kave zak aE 

« ak « n0 fink zak wkeleas ze lesk of ze 

woklb plais football, zei plal fossball. 

w b e n bo a lr/° P '^ l,k “' ,Pic ik 

zes° n |ikklp 1 F C ni! kain ^ le ko skalk 

c~ i finks wele celkalnli nok 

SiaSSss 

n.. 'l 


3 in Beekkovcn's Ckolal Sinfoni 
3 Flcube, scktinel Kfllckelfunken 
’ Kockkel aus Elisiun. 

5 Ik neans “Joi, Elisian baupep” (0 
. Lolb, I skall have ko ckeak akain. 1 
can'k kek aniwkele neap "daughter' 1 in 
zis kekkible lankuaie, in wkick one can 
weep buk nok lauf, unless zou counk 
aka ka ka, ko ko ko anb 
appnoxinakions like zak) “of ze skolli 
keavens." Obviousli ze Jeunans 
' coulbn’k yse suck a pipewipen even fop 
‘ olbinali, evelidai, connonktace 
convelsakion, lek alone ze tikelali 
explessions of zeil poeks anb novelisks, 
flon Koecke ko Kkonas Nann op 
Kunkkel Klass. 

In fack wiz nil zese zs, ze jeneW 
inplesslon one leceives Is of sone sou 
of skaje Flencknan, like He ,cu ) c 
Poi lok , ze fanous fickional defeckive in 
ze novels of (O Kobl) Akava Kbsta- 
onli a Helcule Poilok evibenili 
suffelink flon a olefk palake anb also 
wiz a Ckinese bifflculki wiz zak blakeb 
lekkep bekeen q anb s inkq zebalkam. 
Vietnanese, pelkaps? 

Ik is bifflculk ko inajine zen aD 
sikkink bown ko a sales confelence, in 
sone spankink new Inbusklia! «kwe 
on ze oukskilks of Busselbolf, op 
Flankfolk, anb finalli concullink wlzze 
views of ze sales nanajel: 

“Jenklenen, ik is oup ploub bowk 
zak Jeunan fand kooos, pelkaps 
espedalli Jeunan 
skankeneps, kave an unltvaueD 
lepukakion all ovel ze woklb fop 

leliabilikl anb solibiki of naufakkule. 
Buk people 'nowabais neeb « 
elenenk or novelki as well. Now, oup 
lesealck depalknenk kave cone up 
wiz a nunbel of biskuises unbd 
wkick we coulb conldnue ko sell oup 
fanous pencil-skaokeneps; anb J 
pepsonalli fink zak one of 28 dosk 
successful is zis likkle nobel 
pipewipen, ov wkick- zou kave. 
plokopipe op nock-up befole zou. 
Unfollcunakeli, as zou see, zele Hi- 
onU space , fop 19 lekkeps.' Now,, 
wkak lankuaje is sltlulkpneousli » 
nosk wibeli skoken in ?se. woklb anb , 
ze one in wkick ze lekkeps d. g> M 1 ' 
r> t ,anb y woulb leask be nissebr. ; : 
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to the editor 


Astrology and 
Science 

c ir - Although l am neither an 
sstronomer nor an astrologer, may I 
correct an assertion of J. Bruce 
Rrackenridge in his review of two 
E od astrology (July 9) about 
astrological sun signs? Ia explaining 
Ihe “sun sign”, he says that “All 
those who were born between the 
first day of spring and April 20 are 

•Arles’ because the sun was then in 
lie thirty-degree band of the ecliptic 
B round the constellation Aries.” But 
this confuses "sign" and “constella- 
tion". 

Most astrologers, I suspect, are 
Bell aware that the “sign" of Aries 
(gs distinct from the “constellation” 
of stars called Aries) begins with an 
istronomical point determined by the 
dace in the ecliptic where the vernal 
equinox occurs. Since the time of 
Hipparchos in the second century ac, 
it has been known that this point 
“regresses" annually on the ecliptic. 
Hence the not-so-logical term “pre- 
cession of the equinoxes”. It takes 
about 2,150 years for the point of the 
vernal equinox to transit a constella- 
tion. Some astrologers maintain that 
while this equinoctial point was in 
the constellation Pisces, the world 
was in a “Piscean" age. 

I understand that the vernal 
equinoctial point is currently at 
about 10* of the constellation Pisces. 
Since some astrologers impute a 
lather wide “orb of influence to the 
sor, they reckon that the “Age of 
Aquarius" began to dawn about the 
lime of the American and French 
Revolutions and has continued its 
Uranian upheavals into our century. 
Lord help us to survive to the Age of 
Capricorn. 

FRANK D. GILLIARD. 
Department of History, California 
Slate University, Hayward, Califor- 
nia 94542. 

Sir. - It is heartening to find the 
subject of astrology dealt with in a 
(air way in a responsible journal; I 
congratulate you and J. Bruce 
Brackenridge on achieving this (July 
9). But he is hardly fair to my 
admittedly “popular" book The New 
Astrologer. Being a physicist, he is 


case, he misses the irony contained in 
my last sentence, in which I say that I 
do not “believe" in astrology. I don't: I 
just try it oul. Furthermore, my book 


Love and Norman Douglas’s Siren three rare copies preserving 
Land. In concentrating on the twen- ginal Chapter One but 
tieth century we are deliberately Chapter Eighty managed 
looking at a narrow band of work, through "quality control* or 


covers a great deal more “scientific" The great novels of the century are, 
ground than Eysenck and Nias's by and large, in print and available. 


three rare copies preserving the ori- instances of departure from its model, 
ginal Chapter One but omitting the Verluc. Moreover O'Donoghue 
Chapter Eighty managed to slip does not state when and where Ihe 
through “quality control or the grip Hulctt was published, if at all. 
of censorship and have, luckily for u„t-rr mint 

ns. survived to the present day. The anjj one of y a 50m ewhat better quality 
other Folger copy again, is one of ^ ^ Folger portrait, has been 

those twenty-one known extant at £ nva i V ihrarv a . 


Astrology: Science or Superstition? also 
reviewed by Brackenridae. 


It has to be said that much that is 
published disappears and probabjy 


Brackenridge states that my short deserves to do so. Our interest is in present in which the "subversive" 
commentaries dn certain historical that group of books lying between original Chapter One was cancelled 


figures are "incorrect or confused”. I .... „ 

think the fair-minded reader will dis- a ? other they have been allowed to 
cover, on further enquiry, that what- disappear from piibiic vtew^ ^although 
ever Brackenridge finds wrong or 


these two, where for one reason or and replaced with the “constructive" 
another they have been allowed to text of the original Chapter Eighty. 


than the Folger portrait, has been 
located in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. Previously, this copy 
had been owned by Dr Richard 


had been owned by Dr Richard 
Mead, who died in 1754. Not only 
3rc the Queen's features in the 


ever Brackenridge finds wrong or tn ey aeserve ? n Saunas or inerary 
confused are undecided questions: ment to remam a vailable - 
we simply don’t know what certain We have a list of interesting possi- 
people really thought, as we don't bililies for future titles. Nevertheless 
have their complete writings - or we would like to invite your readers 
they had to distort what they said in to participate in the process of sug- 
the interests of their personal safety, gesting titles, and to let us know of 
In the case of Kepler, it would have any works of literature in the above 


disappear from public view, although It argues that, in order for a ruler to ® r * *' 1 ®. winrtsnr Huleti 

they aeserve of grounds of lltenry prevent the outbreak of u rebellion. "J**, 

merit to remain available. he should heed “the uduisc and S r ba 1 rp ': r hui .he former 

We have a list of interesting possi- counscll of great Princes" (p I). None contains Hulelt's name 


mem iu remam avauauic. ne snouia nceu me uiiuim; liiiu - . ■ u llt f nrm « r 

We have a list of interesting possi- counscll of great Princes" <p 1 ). None mo j? eovc P contains Hulelt’s name 
bililies For future titles. Nevertheless of these textual and bibhographicai - nted ^ the right bottom corner, 
we would like to invite your readers pecultartlte!. is recorded in A Short- «... . . p , ° y the au thor’s 

to participate in the process of sug- Title Catalogue of Books Prtnted nt ^e ifeverTwas^there at all! 


been stupid, as well as confusing, to category which they have discovered 
try to explain the highly complex to be out of print and which, in their 
rationale of his “new aspects": the view, merit repuhlication. 
fact is that he introduced quintiles, PETER GROSE, 

which is what I want to say. One KATE MARSH, 

might as well accuse a writer who Martin Seckcr an d Warburg Ltd, 
stated that Kuhn discovered the anti- 54 Poland Street, London WL 
depressant properties of imipramine 
of inaccuracy, on the grounds that 
Kuhn was looking for an antipsycho- 

tic agent, and made his discovery by s |j|y|J| 

serendipity. As for Newton: he never . 

stated his support for astrology, but COnSlUeratlOllS 
some may infer it - and there is no 

evidence that he opposed it, which is Sir, - The Folger Shakespeare Lib- 
odd. rarv of Washington, DC, owns iwo 


to participate in the process of sug- If'T, name, if ever it was there at all. 

gesting titles, and to let us know of England .. . H75-J640 (-nd edn, seems lo [iavC been cul D ff s0 as lo 

any works of literature m the above 1976. p 172. entry No 18348). make lhe jm fit |he sma i| er s j zc D f 

category which they have discovered | n addition to being censored or the Nannini book. Nor arc nil 
to be out of print and which, in their expurgated, this iutter Folger copy is measurements in the Lwo prints iden- 

view, merit repuhlication. un k iquc j n so f ar as it is the only tical. 


unique in so far as it is the only 
English Nannini containing a rare 
porirail of Elizabeth I, a hlack-and- 


‘Civill 

Considerations’ 

Sir, - The Folger Shakespeare Lib- 
rary of Washington, DC. owns two 
I can only be glad that Professor apparently identical copies of the 
Brackenridge has found what Ein- Lngltsh . translation^ of _ R g 
stein really thought about life. I Nanmm s(cl5J 81)baokofnreicpls, 
don't interpret wltat Einstein said Considerations, published in 

about not “being sure" about any- London a few weeks after the -fated 

thing as a simple statement that the . Esse, f ^nwinl ^Wi'llhm 
laws of physics are co-variant. I translator, W.T. , ^uns tobe William 

rather suspect, anyhow, (hat Ein- Traheron. not regislLred in the DNB 
stein’s attitude to life somewhat (see my article in Notes ami Qiuncs, 
resembled thnt of Shakespeare to his December 1981-1 Although opening 
printed text: he didn't care. Perhaps I Wl, fi identical titles pages pcarmg the 
should not have brought him in. «ime date ol publication, IbUI . the wo 

Folger copies representing twu 
As to Professor Brackenridge' s last versions of the English Nannini differ 
point: that “it is unlikely that this as to the texts of their respective first 
book will convince anyone of Justrol- L ]iaplers. One of the two books is rare 
ogy's) validity". Whether it deserves j n so f ar as tliorc are only two other 
to or not, it has in fact caused many CO pies known extant at present (in 
educated sceptics to revise their Marsh's Library. Dublin, and in the 
view. If he will send me the time, UniversityoflllinoisLibrary.Urbana) 


white engraving (256 * 167 mm) 
unnoticed by art specialists. 
Although it lacks (he artist's signa- 
ture. mir research has tentatively 
identified it as the work of Janies 
Hulctt (dl771). It is a more or less 
exact inversion of an engraving pro- 
duced bv Gcnrec Vertue (16N4-1756) 


There is no inner connection, at 
best only a symbolical one, between 
(lie English Nannini of 1601 anil the 
portrait created between 1732 and 
1754. (hut is, from about 13! lo 153 
years later and, thus, nut meant for 
general inclusion in the bonk. One of 
us later owners - signed on the title 
page is “Humphry Fmvle de Rotlicr- 


Whether it deserves 


book will convince anyone of justrol- chapters. One of the two books is rare 
ogy's) validity". Whether it deserves j n so f ar as there are only two other 
to or not, it has in fact caused many CO pies known extant at present (in 
educated sceptics to revise their Marsh's Library. Dublin, and in the 


English translation of Remigio Queen Elizabeth (1894. n 76). the 
Nannini's (cl 52 1-81) book of precepts. Venue, described in entry No 188, is 
Civill Considerations, published in followed by the only known desenp- 
London a few weeks after the ill-fated tiou of the Hulctt (entry No IS 1 *): 
Essex rebellion of February ibUl.The "Exact copy from the last, reversed, 
translator, W. T., seems to be William same size. By J. Httletl". A detailed 
Traheron. not registered in the DNB study lias shown that not only are 
(see my article in Notes and Queries, O'Doiiogluic's description ami char- 
December 1981.) Although opening acteiislic of the I Illicit iucxncl. for it 
with identical titles pages bearing the is far from an “exact copy. . . re- 
same dateol publication, tout, the two versed” of the Vertue hut it contains 
Folger copies representing two at least ten more or less substantial 

versions of the English Nannini differ 

as to the texts of their respective first I 


perhaps, pointing out that it had 
been published (ami censored'') dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth I. 

JAN SIM KG. 

Kent State University. Kent. Ohio 
44242. 

Symbol of Man by G. Wilson 
Knight, a notice of which appeared 
m our July 30 issue, is published in 
this country by Regency Press at 
C3.2tl. 


chapters. One of the two books is rare . 
in so far as there are only two other 


Ncu'fiom 

Leu Coo per in association uufft 
Seeker lliir/iurg - 


unlikely to have much sympathy with 
« understanding of what he calls the 
“artistic" approach, so I will pass that 
by without comment. 

Brackenridge fails to note that my 
Is resolutely anti-“occult" 
inroughout, and, by tearing three 
short passages out of context, 
manages to make it sound as though 
my approach is confused, whereas it i& 
simply open-minded, which is the 
impression the introductory material 
conveys when read as a whole. In any 


date and place of birth of anyone he that preserve the text of the 
knows well, telling me only their sex, controversial and politically objec- 
I will convince him likewise. tionable Chapter One. It argues, 

MARTIN SEYMOUR-SM1TH. in a “Machiavellian" vein, that if 0 
n. i4niii<arc Hill Rfvhill-nn-Sea secret enterprise is to succeed, "it 
Sussex ' ought to be ffisembled, and absolutely 


A 


Twentieth-century 

Writing 


denied" (p 1); moreover, "a lie may be 
so cunningly coloured and dissembled, 
that it may be taken for a truth” (p 2). 

Presumably as a consequence of 
official or self-imposed censorship, 
this material, no doubt considered 


utn ply open-minded, which is the to reissue some classic twentieth-cen- ate post-bssex penoo was expur 
impression the introductory material tury writing, we have published gated from the majonty of copies of 
conveys when read as a whole. In any Wyndham Lewis's The Revenge for the English Nannini. while these 

Among this week’s contributors 
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Praising the emperor 


Sadine G. MacCormack 
Arl nnd Ceremony in Laic Antiquity 
417pp, plus 63 black-and-white 
plates. University of California Press. 
£27.73. 

0 520 03779 U 

Sabine MacCor mack’s Art and 

Ceremony in Late Antiquity is a study 
of changing conceptions of the Roman 
emperor's relation to his subjects from 
the fourth to the sixth century, as 
revealed in three recurring events: 
advert ms (the emperor's arrival and 
formal welcome in a city), cottsecraiin 
(the ilivintzmion of an emperor after 
his death) and the accession of a new 
emperor to tire throne. 

As the book's title implies 
MacCormack calls these three events 
cere monies, although she never 
actually defines a ceremony. Yet the 
way in which the word is understood 
plays a cmciiil role in her perception of 
the subject and in our appraisal of the 
book. Webster's Aline inter national 
Dictionary (2nd edition) defines 
ceremony us "a fornttil act, or scries of 
acts, often of n symbolical character, 
prescribed by law, custom, or authority 
... in the conduct of important 
matters . . . and the celebration of 
notable events ... ". By this or any 
similar definition, neither udveittux nor 
accession is, properly speaking, n 
ceremony. Accession means coming 
to power; it is a political and in 
some cases a military event, and has 
nothing to do, intrinsically, with 
prescribed formal acts. This docs not 
mean that it lias nothing to do with 
them in practical terms. Historically, 
accession to the throne (as opposed to 
the less farm n I assumption or power in 
a nominally republican slate) lias 
always been surrounded witli 
ceremony. Nevertheless, there 
remains a fundamental distinction 
between accession and the ceremonies 
of accession, of which coronation is by 
far the mow important. Coran at ion ts 
by nature cccvmouial: it is a .series ol 
formal nets whose only purpose is to 
symbolize nnd confirm the reality of 
accession. Accession can take place 
without coronation, but coronation 
without accession - or the fiction or 
hope of accession - is meaningless. 

Like accession, advent us has hoih 
existence and meaning apatl from 


James Trilling 

she truces were all occasions on which elections; the hippodrome supplanted 
the emperor was praised according to the military camp, as the people 
established conventions. The main supplanted the soldiers, 
form which this praise look was that of Panegyric and imperial art belong to 
orations called pnnegyrics. Political t h e rca f m 0 f propaganda; both their 
doctrines similar to those expressed in s|yle In j content are rigidly controlled, 
the panegyrics were also elaborated in MacCormack warns us of this, yet 
visual images, cither allegorically or despite |, er own warnings she seems 
through direct representation of the cori tinuaHy to ignore the distinction 
event. What Mnc Cor mack sets out to between political fiction and political 
dn is to analyse panegyric and imperial reality. Speaking ofadventtu, she says, 
art as complementary expressions of .. The forma j welcome of the dt facto 
Late Roman political thought. emperor was obligatory. Nevertheless, 

The book’s argument is difficult to to be accepted us valid, as not exhorted 
follow. MncCormack’s prose can be by a tyrant, it had to have an air of 
opaque, for example, “The ceremonial spontaneity. "But after quoting from a 
of adventtu at its different stages of panegyrist s description of one such 
development showed a society capable occasion, she comments, “It was a 
of integration vis-d-ws it ' gods and spontaneous, inspired consensus 
rulers, nnd within its own different ttniyersonmt ... The occasion to 
parts.” Her conclusions can seem too which she refers is Julian's arrival at 
abstract, ns on the many occasions Antioch in 362, but no allusion is made 
when she refers to the establishment of to conditions in the city at that time, 
“a relationship between the emperor Antioch was experiencing severe 
and his subjects", as though that were economic difficulties, and the populace 
uii end in itself, without saying what doubtless welcomed the opportunity to 
kind of relationship. There is a Tack of petition the emperor directly. At the 
clear inference which often mukes it same time, most of that populace was 
virtually impossible to sec how one Christian, and therefore deeply 
sentence or paragraph follows from opposed to Julian’s religious policies, 
another. Nevertheless, several major Such cross-currents would have been 
themes emerge, perhaps the most conducive to many kinds of 
important being the changing meaning spontaneous behaviour, but when 


of consensus, n central concept in MacCormack speaks of consensus in 
Roman po liticul thought. In the earlier this context one can only assume that 
days of the empire, the emperor’s she means the fiction of consensus. It is 
power was intimately linked, at least in unfortunate that she nowhere ‘ states 
theory, to the support of the populace this explicitly. To do so, far from 
and to their active participation in the damaging her arguments, might 
process of being ruled. In contrast, the actually strengthen them: one way of 
Byzantine state was based on a measuring the importance of a political 
"hierarchy of God, emperor, and fiction is by the extent to which it flies 
subjects, " where the subjects ... in the face of reality, 
remain inert ’. The secl i on on consecratio has n 

.Within the framework of this similar failing. MacCormack refers on 


Within 


framework 


evolution, the three main sections of several occasions to the judgment 


the book complement each other: each 
event shows a different facet of the 


passed on the dead emperor, seen in 
terms of the alternatives consecratio 


change from Roman to Byzantine and damnatio memoriae. The former 
concepts of the emperor’s role. In entuils “the honorable burial of 
adventus, the crucial change is from the recognized emperors", the latter “the 
Tctrarchic and fourth-cento ry idea of scattering of the ashes or bones of one 


concepts ol the emperors role. In 
adventus, the crucial change is from the 


continual movement through the 
empire us both the real and the sym- 
bolic fulfilment of the emperor’s 


labelled as a tyrant or usurper’’. She 
presents this as a real choice, the 
result of “senatorial scrutiny and 


responsibilities, to “the circumstances evaluation” and ignores the extent to 


of the early fifth century, when 
emperors lived in capitals and 
delegated military operations to 
generals”. Consecratio und imperial 
Funerals generally, which provided an 
opportunity to formulate the 


century. 


which the verdict on the departed 
emperor reflected the will of his 
successor. In our own century, the 
vicissitudes of Stalin's reputation are a 
reminder of the way in which the 
posthumous fate of a ruler can be 


M ana. * - «“» ° f — 


ivicmui jr. wiicn UK ruier travels, ne Qod reveal two fundamenral shift* 
must arrive . Arrival gives rise to formal The finrt i from Si- “ES? 


MacCormack’s wish to integrate 
verbal and visual material is 


the act of arrival and ihec^monvft Rrsl and sccond cen,uries ,he pattern praiseworthy, but her treatment of art 

■ of ,he emperor's life had dictated that » marred by many serious errors of 

snmewhaf '5 hc be chosen by the people and, in scholarship and interpretation. On p 31 

orrn Ihni SfZSSJ&i some »■?. by the gods . Wand be Tetrarchic portrait sculpture is called 

form, that of a senatonal decree that awarded for his toils with consecratio th- iw-Jm.. .„.u «. k„ 


the deceased emperor was now divine, 


and, in scholarship and interpretation. On p 31 
: and be Tetrarchic portrait sculpture is called 
secratio “realistic". The Tetrarchic style is by 


between the simple decree an 


complex enactments which wwnfTra cwuecwfo and the human approval l " pl . W"*" . ,UUIUII B upwards 


that emperor “looking upwards 
eagerly”, in fact, this coin shows him 
with his face lowered, so that the 


more, ceremonial than the former. In — “Eg of h s 

d * sdn< : t,t,n The second shift is a consequence of since coins and medallions Jepictim 
lt j “^fusing accession and the rise of Christianity. The concepts Constantine in the attitude describee 
me ° nS '¥lP n r g th -< and symbols through which the by Eusebius are not lacking- one of the 
£25S c “.!i- p< 25S! even emperor had been seen (and depicted most striking is in the Cabinet de 

Md dailies. On p 43 the adlocutio and 


and the formal nets 
elaborated around it. 


were in art) as the centre of the cosmos were 
transferred to Christ, rex regnant ium 


depicted most striking is in the Cabinet de 


• This difference is above nil visual. *, w -nose ru l e )■ Constantine are said to exemplify an 
The purpose ofimperinl ceremony is to " unMl fc°nscious familiarity” in 

luma political fact into an aesthetic LheK 1 hl ,n rarc !' ca l Constantine ,s ■ dealings: wuh his 
and emotional experience by giving it ?J a 5 mo ™ i direct and subjects. It is hard to imagine a stiffer 

•visual and dramatic reality. In her etween heav enand and more regimented relation between 

introduction, MucCortnock explicitly -V, n *??! [or mu lation of pagan ruler Rnd ruled than these reliefs 


“unselfconscious familiarifi 
Constantine's dealings: wh 

niku.nl. Tl in L n a 


VK ^cme implying ajar more direct and SSSlt h hart 

Uy. In her continuity between heaven and and more regimented relation between 


: asa'iasafcffiJS' SHssraS 

MiaCormark's actual purpose is Thebfppodrome hadbecdare Ihe scene n r » ,, 

different. The three events which of vwtor^th^^ S, | As '.a stSel 



A marble bust of a lady, Justinianic work from Constantinople, now n 


the Metropolitan Museum of Arl, New York: reproduced from Cornelius ( 
Vermeule's Greek and Roman Sculpture in America (4! 4pp. with 410 
half-tone illustrations and 30 in colour. University of California Pros 


£37.50. 0 520 04324 3). 


It can be MBarEd as a ceromnnini af,cr hls death ' 71115 P aM « rn changed in far . ,he leflSt realistic major style in all 

adjunct to ?h?imirial fuSTh t the lhird - and specially the fourth, of Late Antiquity. On p 38 a coin of 

ne vcrthele m necTssarv to died li D nkh "^ries: emperors who were already Constantine is used to illustrate a 

L n # u . , S the chosen of the gods had no need of passage from Eusebius which describes 


iransrerrea io unnst. rex regnant ium fargido panels from the Arch of 
("king of those who rale”). At Constantine are said to exemplify an 

tii£ tump fimp. th<* f»mnprnr wxc t r .. J 


nmtiuuhMHMi, hiiivimmi uiuvn WAUiibiity , ntnrt i r*- la ■ — “ »uvav iwiiwia 

acknowledges the importanco of^ vlsuul ■ IJEH,. !h«°l??«sr J T inn u y ’ *. n ex P r ess, On p 70 the bronze statue of 

experience in Late Roman life, and cba,, 8 e . ,s on emperor at Barletta is said to be 

repeatedly quotes Gibbon's phrase n f a ”^ nWp i lon i ' holding a globe and long sceptre or 

“splendid theatre” as a description of 'Vi 16 aclu ? standnr “ • • « ” Both arms are in fact 

the imperial court. Yet by not r °J all ® n .- Th » pu ™ly restored so however likely he is to 

distinguishing between the ceremonial at JS{ r JJjSi.fi , tl ? c ?? w havc h 5 ld lhose attributes, there is no 
aspects of an event and the event in its ^i n d J!E d iE r0M1 ir^ t" 11 W knowing for sure. On p 74 

entirety, she obscures precisely tlto ,nl ° 2 MacCQnTmck quotes from Procopius’ 

visual clement which she seems ut first <*-hH*imii n ^ clVl , ? n « 81,d dcscrlntion of the Chalki mosaic 

tn emphasize. The linok will therefore abandoned < Slo!o£ , ^ depicting Justinian and Theodora at 

disappoint it render who. drawn by the «« the cenlrc of an elaborate victorv 

title iitid iniKitluction. eraect* njuide ^^SptfonM celebration The mosaic is no W? 

to the visual aspects of Lite Roman , Ul .P 0 "* 5 * ,s ,ntieD y extant, and is known only from 

ceremony. On this subject, Ramsey SSShShJfu*!? ,US S wcomo Procopius' account. Yet MacCormack 
MacMu lien's article "Some Pictures in Ul ^ cotUcxl and [the says tW it "had a high degreTof 

Mnm.iti.HH** in* Aii lBtc “S* 1 “fly s»xth-ce nlurv realism, in n. a . it incorporated 

,es ‘ arid even 






MacCormack should know that in this Ra 
period the representation and cei 
description of moods was governed by ori 
a set of conventions as artificial as any int 
in panegyric. Finally, on p 220 the ( 
silver missorlunt of Theodosius I is said 
to depict “the moment when the K . 
emperor acquired tenure of the ’ 
palace”. This is not true: it represents P 
the bestowal of an imperial 
commission on an official. It may be I™ 
relevant to the study of accession , but it 
does not depict accession, and the ' 
blurring of this distinction serves no . . 
useful purpose. JjJ] 

Misapprehensions like these do ass 
great narm to MacCormack’s co 
arguments, since they are bound to wi 
undermine the reader's confidence in TIi 
her ability to handle visual material, mt 
Even when her visual analyses arc sel 
valid, they tend to be mechanical and git 
jejune, as though motivated less by ex 
appreciation than by a search for mi 
the most literal of one-to-one sp 
correspondences between art and th< 
panegyric. Thus in commenting on a gn 
passage from C^laudiah which cai 
compares Honorius appearing before ob 
the people to a‘- sacred image brought ini 
out of its shrine, she notes that wl 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus mi 
the emperor could deliberately hold 
himself immobile, in imitation of a 
work of art. She concludes: "there is sp 
thus a connection between Claudian’s ve 
Honorius and the statuesque emperors r0 
... on the obelisk base of Theodosius 
and the column base of Arcadlus in cu 
Constantinople,” A connection, yes, ” 
but only of the most superficial kind. “ 

Is there a more fruitful way of an 
approach mg the problem of the sts 
relation between art and ceremony, in tn 
, in 8 ener al? One be 
P° S ^ b[ ] lty “ t0 ^8*° with ceremony Ui 
ISSI'J 18 * pur P° se - here of course I m 
J5 ,e T ! ta , te ceremony, especially that th 
of the Late Roman Empire - is to tn 
rancreuze and adorn the realities of in 

power. This purpose is accomplished in Ol 

three ways, or on three levels. These in 
levels do not constitute types of be 
ceremony, though different types of N< 
ceremony inevitably operate on m 
different levels • Tltey arq rjot mutually in 
exclusive. Finally, 'they are 2 £ 
intended to .suggest .a- hierarchy of •• as 
importance, since . all " ajfe e&sentl a 1 . cu 
aspects of ceretnotiy a whbie. ' jsy 

A ; -4^ * . *"! : 


Rather, they are ways of perceiwr; 
ceremony, which apply equally to ns 
original audience and to the modra 
interpreter. 

On the first level, ceremoa;. 
provides the illusion of stability amw 
the chaotic and often violent reaMy « 
politics. Neither the form nor N 
content of the ceremony matters * 
much as its predictability- 0“ ^ 
second level, ceremony is a sjmw^ 
expression of ideology. Unwetwa® 
level, the second depends heavily oj 
interpretation. However, to uiteip 
ceremony on this level, one mw 
assume not only that it has syrintw 
content, but that this conle1 !* ^ 
widely understood and taken senw 
The difficulty here is that f « J 
may strive to show the prevalence <n 
set of ideas in a pardcular odtu* * 
given time, one can never bo sure®, 
extent to which these ideas hi 
meaning and influence. Tw 
specific the group and occa f t ”' rt ! ) 
tne population of a aty 
greet the emperor, the Jess cerj" 
can be that a particular set 
obtained. Thus, however deeR. 
interprets, the actual 
which ceremony accomplish®, 
may remain elusive. • 

The third level of ceremony!*^ 
spectacle, which combine 
verbal, musical and other f ^ 
royal wedding provides/^ 
example of this. The m«t 
currents influencing our 
ceremony are religious 
military drill and ,dis^y- - 
display has become m Jgwgj d 
an increasingly ^rtaht c^j 
state ceremony. ■ Tl™ A,® 
true of royalist and .xnlgWj 
but it is not confined Cp i.lbj} 1 Jfat 
United States, the uncfltinuy.^^ 
marching of the 
the Unknown 
transcendence walj^ 


be to create fin 
Nevertheless the ^ 


l 


INDOCHINA 
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makes it dear that a Late Roman 
Stour was both a wuajly.com- 
SSg event and also, by design, a 
[tightening one. 

These three levels of ceremony have 
Heir counterparts in art. On the first 


The promise of chaos 


hence of the supposed power trad 
stability of the institutions for which 
the ceremony stands. The fourth- 
century reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine, or the mosaics of 
Justinian and Theodora in the Church 
of S Vitale in Ravenna, may be 
understood on this level. On the 
iccond level, the emphasis shifts from 
tilers! representation to symbolic 


Alan Davidson 

Norman Lewis 

A Dragon Apparent: Travels in 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 

317pp. Eland Books, S3 Eland Road, 
London SWll 5JX. £3.95. 

0 907871 00 3 

Norman Lewis's visit to Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos in 1950 resulted in 


represented in the regiun - which were now the power behind Ihc scene 
might he thought of as beneficent during daylight. 


dragons were not yet present. Lewis dramatically describes some 

Since so many of the principals in the fleeting contacts witli the Vici-Minh- a 
Indochina drama were still off-stage, foretaste on a miniature scale of a 
the French retained a lead role; the P^tlcrti which wus to become highly 
descriptions given bv Lewis of his fun*"!- The careful selection ol such 
encounters with them arc perceptive Viel-Mtnh (or, in Luos. Pathei Luo) as 
and illuminating. He brings out well were allowed to parley with the outside 
the wry intelligence with which most of world, the stage management of the 
(hem assessed the situation and the encounters and the b«na! content of 
prospects; the fundamental impossi- die conversations which resulted were 
bililv of their position; and the all to become standard practice. A visit 
reasons why they, like other ll ? Angkor Wat is conveyed in a fine 


prospects; 
bililv of 


K ? ie ? Bie i Ph H U and tf ? e 

Xoned with symbols of power and m ernauonallatwn i df the war in 
victory, such as one finds on consular Vietnam is of obvious value to the 
diptydis, exemplify this level of historian. 

representation . I lived and t ravel led i n I ndochi na for 

Tht third level seems identical to the l ' v0 >" ,he mid l970s and b V lllcn 


great oitterenees or attitude ociwecn i b w - 

tbe French and the Americans, there disappearance from 
are many scenes in which only a small *™»t had long been 
effort of the imagination is needed to s, Bht of the region, 
substitute the latter. Lewis was taken The ethnic conipi 


disappearance from the lourist map oT 
what It ad long been the single greatest 


substitute the iHtter. Lewis was taken The ethnic composition of Indochina 
by some Frenchmen west from Saigon is a con hiving one. partly because there 
to Tay-Ninh, the headquarters of the arc dozens of small, distinct ethnic 


fl S many more dragons were apparent, strange Cao-Daist religion in which groups which may comprise only a few 

nf Lewis records very occasional Victor Hugo is one of the principal thousand people each, and partly 

areraony ratnerinan in^xpression oi encounters ^th American mission- saints. The road was punctuated by because one major group, the Lao. 

ideas ^roughsymbohsm. in “ aries and one encounter with an watch-towers, and he was told that spills over into both Chinn and 

kvcl art does' riot sim^yrecaJi the Americanjournalist. Apparently there control of the area passed to the Viet- Thailand. Indeed, even before the 


i u... imibvi., ,h n ,. wcic Hu Russians, the Chinese were 

most directly on the viewer. By means ... . . e tt , ide(v 

of form and composition it is possible wn,cn were ,ater 10 De 50 wiae - v 
io capture the intense, often 

intimidating artificiality that sets i 


Minlt by night. In the 1970s the towers recent exodus of refugees, there were 
were still mere nnd the commentary far more Lao outside Laos l h: in within 
was almost identical; but the (he country. Despite their failure to 
Americans rather than the French accommodate 1 Item selves to naiiomil 


io capture the intense, often 
intimidating artificiality that sets 
ceremony apart from everyday action. 
This is most clearly to be seen in the 
depiction of .processions; the 
movement of (he eve over long lines of 
figures creates a rnythm analogous to 
that of figures moving in actuality. Just 
u the intensity of a ceremony depends 
In great measure on disciplined 
uniformity of movement, the intensity 
of its artistic re-creation is regulated by 
the extent to which the artist imposes 
on the scene those patterns nnd 
rhythms which convey a single ordered 
How of events. 

Considered purely in terms of this 
effect, the most successful work of 
ctrcmonia! art is probably not any 
creation of the Greco-Roman world, 
hiiratherthe Achaemenid reliefs from 
ttnepolis. Such single-mindedness, 
wending in many cases to the lack of 
differentiation between figures, seems 
togely alien to the classical tradition. 
The processional frieze from the 
Parthenon adopts a far looser and 


Chams and shamans 


Dennis J. Duncanson 

Gerald Cannon Hickey 
S ons of the Mountains: Ethnohistor 


plains to fight in the hill country. 
After the Vietnamese had conquered 
the Chains, they claimed a sort of 
protectorate over the area. French 
missionaries arrived in 1842, to be 
followed in the 1870s by explorers 


S ? n u °; Mountains: tthnomstory an( j rtt jventurers - among them the 
of the Vietnamese Central Highlands absurd .. Baron dc M ayrdna, Roi des 
10 1954 Scdang", mimicking the while rajahs 

488pp. Yale University Press. £3f.50. of Sarawak - and lastly by French 
0 300 02453 3 administrators joining up their 

spheres of control over the plains 


puiv.1 T hi ^uiia wi iiiiu -i _ . n , j- * • »• 

tffect, the most successful work of During the Vietnam wars, it lists two oSes - 

ceremonial art is probably not any been easy to overlook the fact that a fte ^fa/maU' e Mrtv wf^we re 

creation of the Greco-Roman world, third of Cambodia, two-thirds of “ IC dual-mandate party wnn were 

taherthe Achaemenid refiefs from Vietnam and four-fifths of Laos are °n de f ve ^ en ‘ a n d h J 0 foS 

Pmepolis. Such single-mindedness inhabited by ethnic minorities nwbil- ‘ nt ^ rcsl af h e l ermcd1hJ 

Jtending in many cases to the lack of i ze d. and sometimes blown up. by “ d se * r a r v bent on eon- 
Jferenbauon between figures, seems the contestants for power but never J JJ : n t tradiiinSs of their 

latgely alien to the classical tradition, consulted about the issues at stake. Ihnut Uhfch ^fhev could claim 

Tie processional frieze from the Ho Chi Minh's first national libera- k no ‘ledae E^ucation nnd 

Parthenon adopts a far looser and ,i on force consisted predominantly of “JR"? heaHh^on^ the whole 
^rerdaxed approach to ceremony, tribesmen from the uplands border- ^ nc wsvslemof 

f S e sacrificial procession on the i n g China. Gerald Cannon Hickey is JgJ 1 *®- “ g' d 8 .ffou/l? native 
A« p acis in Rome tempers its high ihe leading American anthropologist ' D °5 nK constomaryfaw- until, 

^noiisness with the addition . of in the fiefd of Vietnamese studfes. «*« ‘Pffl "fSJ^5r and“» 
mforma! elements. Only in the sixth He is best known for his work on the 'dv 't of the VretnHmese Communist 

«ttury, with the procession of saints in South Vietnamese themselves, but he J™ 11 01 mc V,etnflmese ^° mmus ‘ 


lowlier shumans, bow wide their 
influence extended, nor why the 
obviously puzzled courts of both 
Cambodia and Vietnam assigned to 
relations with them the same preten- 
tions diplomatic forms as they used 
with other more distant, literate, 
princes. 

For many readers, the interest of 
Vietnam begins after 1954 - when 
the US Special Forces operated 
among 4lic>^.fcuiifc-ur-diu-Jueu miaiiis. 
That period is to lie dealt with in a 
second volume. Fire in the Forest, 
but one lesson emerges from the first 
volume: the inexorability of Viet- 
namese expansion over the centuries, 
from the original home in Tonkin, 
throughout Indochina. Hickey 
believes the hill peoples hove been 
finding a “national” identity, and it 
appears that the "resistance” to 
colonial assimilation which the 
Vietnamese communists vaunt as their 
own historic virtue is at work today 
against themselves. 


boundaries and oilier constraints of 
modern life - or perhaps because of 
this failure - the Lno havc generally 
been regarded as the most amiable o'f 
Ihc Indochinese. Lewis is among their 
admirers and gives an excellent, 
although slightly idealized, account of 
their social structure and traditional 
way uf life. He remarks that: “The 
accumulation of wealth which is not to 
be used for definite, approved 
purposes, causes a man to lose prestige 
among his neighbours, just as in tne 
West tne process is reversed. The main 
difference, it seems, between 
Buddhism in Indochina, and 
Christianity - apart from any question 
as to their relative merits - is that, 
whether wc admire it or not, the 
former is largely put into practice.” 

It was not uncommon in Laos to find 
westerners who Intel been there for 
years saying that ilicy understood the 
Luo less und less us’ time passed, or 
more precisely that they realized inure 
und more how much there was that 
they never hail understood and never 
would understand. Hud Lewis spent un 
entire your in the region lie might have 
had less to tell us. But A Dragon 
Apparent would havc gained in one 
respect; the full importance of the 
seasons and the anniuil cycle of 
festivals and ceremonies (which in 
Laos used to include not only ni rogue 
races and rocket competitions nut also 
a sermon to the Royal elephants) 
would have emerged more clearly. 

However, even this is not 
overlooked. On ola lions from the 
works of earlier travellers in I mine hi tin 
are used to good effect, and the book as 
a whole is a shining example of how a 
travel writer can increase, by study ol 
other people's works, the illuminating 
effect ul his own writing without 
delr acting (mm the freshness of his 
inmicdiiitc impressions. Only when 
writing about food and eating habits is 
Lewis occasionally puhineioty oi 
casual. But that is :i field ill which very 
tndu ol any use had heon written 
pievioVislv. sum wnsit ftc Tifis in viv“ 
about the hospitality given to him by. 
for example, the "lost tiihc" of the 
Mot. has definite value. Indeed, he 
shows himself fully aware throughout 
the book of the opportunities which lie 
hHd to record vanishing customs. For 
this and for many other reasons, not 
lens! the pleasure afforded by the 
artistry and craftsmanship of his 
writing. Etnnd Books deserve a 
garland of coriander and a toasi in 
"Mekong whisky” for republishing .*4 
Dragon Apparent. 


wntury , with the procession of sai nts in 
tne Church of S Apollinare Nuovo 
ln Ravenna, does order lake 
unquestioned precedence. 


has also spent nine years among the 
unlettered hill peoples of central 


Party. 

French academic literature pro- 


- I '“venna, aoes order taxe unlettered hill peoples ot central rrenen 

wtqoestioned precedence. Vietnam - the Rhad6 and Jarai, the vides Hickey with sources for the 

In both art and ceremony the Bahnar. Sedang and others. Sons of past, and his own field-work 

counterpart to ^sdolinfd m^eLnt is llie Mountains is an attempt to pro- furnishes information for tahe 195<Js. 

disciplined s?uS. TrenTroned vide them with a history, fn keeping Notes on these vanous sources take 

emperor expresses a newer and with the national aspirations he dis- up much of the text, but there is .too 


™penal procession. Whereas the 
raect q[ B procession Is conveyed by 
js'ncting the eye to a single rnythm, 


wvi io at ■ tr w " — — » f . 

development during four decades of detail. Hickey makes frequent rarer- 
warfare. ence to the cross-tnbal ramifications 

of chiefly families, but devotes only 
The hill peoples inhabit a world of on e page to everyday kinship and 
jungle, M4$h-and-bum tillage, long- marriage ties. Moreover, there is no 
housfes on stilts, Inheritance through direct observation of shamans at 

a • ■ **'•«■ ’ l x\ .Uam ■ s iL« n nfn r\r rJMtPC nn 


Ihe effect of * Th® bill peoples inhabit a worm ot 0 ne page .to everyday tuw miu 

by ite taoMhlm jungle, klfish-and-bum tillage, long- marriage ties. Moreover, there Is no 

view housfes on stilts, inheritance throu^i direct observation of shamans at 

through svni metr v^nd^fro n r n 1 i TTi e women, shamanism (all male), elders work; instead, the authm jeiws on 

rilomi^nT)n y rJirin called “father of instead of “son French accounts not related to the 

Arch h! of and despite homogeneous vrider aa tbropplo» on jhe subject. 


3* of Constantine, and . the S 

and ° bel j 1 s . k base ,? f lanmage groups, members of. whicB 0 f the polUicaL importance, h ast , 
a PproS S, tn Ce th y l I lus f T ? te llu 5 reaSly learn the tongue of neigh- no t presenfr of the sadets of the 
cfiemSw F?nmi? e W*? 1 # .°* hours but no less readily raid and jaxai, which he acknowledges. *^ese 
*houWb y ; S y fL S Pu“ ial att ® nt, °" enslave one another. The Chnese three Kings of F he/ Water and IWtad 
lustinian n j mosaics of | ai6W about these peoples 1,500 were (ana are?), he Says, special 

SS&K the h mos£VlC3 0 3 spSeJat SlSjSS t hem oSl from 

S&SsSiSfi'. The Return 


The omission is unfortunate because 


C. Day-Lewis 

An English Literary Life 
Sean Day-Lewis 

C. Day-Lewis made a reputation as one of the 'thirties 
poets' - the group that included W. H. Auden, Louis 
MacNeice ancTStephen Spender - whilst writing successful 
detective stories under tne pseudonym of Nicholas Blake. 
Sean, his eldest son, fells the complex story of his life with a 
mixture of affection and detachment. He makes full use of 
his father's previously unpublished letters and the auto- 
biographical content of his verse and prose. 

'a true and vivid portrait..’ The Times 


rtnirtr U6UUU1 a m O VliaiC. DV 

frontal?® u the h'' 0 processions 
tonethi? 1 !u e mosaicist haB brought 
•cuSn!. • **? statlc atld dynamic 
an tt!* ^ a , te Ant* 9 u 6 cereiponial 
tiwitiu 8 ! ma 8ln a tive response to tlie 
pSH demands of ceremony is 
probably unique in its time. 

J^iion of the relation of art 

naan S5 ?° y ’ m "W a 8 e * reraain8 

not because it is 
I52SS‘ C b ut because it is actually 
^ aw areness of the 
on wh»f h ^rotuony operates, and - . 
define i . e , choed in art * can he *P 
larger a'lmSn ° f ,tudy wblch l t e 
PWicula? 1 * 6 ? 011 enc ompasses.- .In 
^ifierenw.’ K lt - can ma ^ e clear the ; 
^S2£J? tv ? en ^ equally valid r 
afSSS:te stujdy of ceremony; ‘ 

an f £m ^o ^ t i )ry of ideas > and a8 ' 
elusive oftnl? Understand th^t: most. 

Ma ned?on tftions ift lhe ads* the . 
meaning : ^ twe 5 n . form < ■ arid ; 


'a complete account of his father's development as a poet . ; . 
Day-Lewis was also a passionate man wno led a private life 
of great complexity. In this respect tyw biography is no less 
informative.' .. . FiiinJicirtJ Times 

352 pp £4.50. 1 ’ 


When you return as . if you bad nover left 

■ what they will say to yori will startle - ■ ■ ■' . 

' they Who have grown towards welklng-stlcks 

cut from local •frillside briars, arid 
. . who have learnt rumours of your whercabduts j 

■ by heart, enough to flay 'the memory 

’ 6f the boy once, excellent at Latin : ' ’ ... • 

1 who ‘never soiled his hands oq village cattle ^ 

• ' imd whd riow stand* thMCi.ani^d bpxes 
. carrylhg clothe, of a future' fashion, . • . ; , 

<: ' ' back at th® h 18 * th* 1 onc ^ ■ yol “ f reBd ’ ’ • f : 


An Anthology chosen and intiDduced by 
C. Day-Lewis , 

'a well-wrought celebration of human emotions . . . lucid' 

; Introductions tp each poem . ; '. I eh joyed themquiteas. 
much as the poems.* . v 

:the delicacy and aptries? of his <hqice, arid the perception- ; 
of hls Jlnkin# commentary. makri .this a poignant reminder? : 
Of him.', ’ • • • - TffrSfrtirini/ Times* 

• : . 112pp £1.95 


as eyes find the paper In yptfr pocket ~ <t ‘ UftWin *: 

' arid fyoti know voices speak, .behind Windpw* • *. *. . , y : paperbacks/-, •; 

. v Matthew Sweeney 


! Av^iiahle NOW from good bookshop^ 

* - V • ■ ' : P.O. Bo* )8, Park l^rie; 1 

&\\W//i Ufiwin . V \ H^ri Hemp^foad; I 

MpMpMp Paperbacks • v : < , ■ Herts . H iTE, d j 
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Particular versus general 


John Keegan 

John Sweetman 

Operation Chastise: The Dams Raid 
- Epic or Myth 
218pp. Jane's. £9.95. 

0 71(1601 247 

The near disappearance of the 
historical monograph is one of the most 
regrettable effects of the economic 
recession on English publishing. Even 
the university presses, which in the past 
held the publication of i penalized 
works of scholarship a duty, must now 

aanUln In aiithnrc nf Ihp most 


original and high-quality work that the 
attendant costs of printing and 
circulation make its publication 
uneconomic. 

It is a particular pleasure, therefore, 
to welcome the appearance of a 
monograph of traditional quality, 
exhaustively researched, painstakingly 
organized and written with incisive 
clarity. Jane's are to he congratulated 
on its Hppeurancc, nil the more so 
because trie form is for them n new 
departure. But the greater credit 
belongs, of course, to the author, who 
has clearly lavished time mid loving 
care on his manuscript. 

The subject, moreover, is a good 
one: the legendary exploit of the Dam 
Busters - otherwise ol7 Squadron of 
RAF Bomher Command, led by Guy 
Gibson, VC - in attacking ana 
destroying the Mflhnc and Edcr dums 
on May 17, 1943. Those dams, 
restraining reservoirs fed by the Ruhr 
river, contributed heavily to the 
electricity supply of the steel and 
engineering industries of the Ruhr 
vnllev. ft had been recognized before 
the war by the RAF that the 
destruction of the dams would be an 
appropriate and rewarding mission for 
Bomber Command, and trie Bombing 
Committee had examined (he 
feasibility of (lie task as curly as 1938. 

It had then been judged, however, 
iliat iwufd resist muck by die 

means available and, although a great 
deal of thought was subsequently given 
to the improvisation of a special dam- 
busting weapon to do the job, none of 
the schemes proposed succeeded in 
overcoming service doubts. But at the 
end of 1940 a new and |>owerful mind 
was applied to the project. It belonged 
to Barnes Wallis, assistant chief 
designer of Vickers Armstrong, a firm 
whose dose association with the RAF 
made it virtually a branch of the service 
procurement agency. Barnes Wallis 
was an extraordinary man. A brilliant 
engineer, he was also a patriot of 
almost mystical intensity who had 
devoted his talents to the maintenance 
of Brirish greatness in the field of 
technology with a single-mindedness 
which, a hundred years before, would 
have won him a place in Samuel 
Smiles'5 Lives of the Engineers, that 
pantheon of Victorian practical 
greatness. 

Wallis, indeed, may have achieved a 
certain literary immortality, since it 
seems altogether possible that he 


provided Ncvil Shuie, his junioron the 

3 staff of the Airship R 100, with a 
for the technocratic heroes of 


as it did achieve were swiftly made 
good by switching the grid to 
alternative sources. 


S WaHis on their first met% 
What the hell do you inventors Ji 
My boys lives are too precious to l 
thrown away by you.' r And in aJ 
respect, the dams raid bore outS 


s„ n d d s e ^ jawsssifisaa 

ih e C d anf iT wou I d^crawl" 'down to °a LSiStSfT- 
bad held - and implemented to the suitable depth before pressure fuses for this was the Germany of the respect, the dams raid bore out 
fullness of his Dowers -during the war. exploded the charge. The charge was Fremdearbeiter - many foreign objection. Acrew attrition rate ofSp^ 
He still believed that bontoing had enormous - three tons - because the workers accommodated in Barracks on cent per sortie had been established^ 
made a greale^rant ribution 1 than any dim walls were immensely thick; it had the Ruhr 

other method of war to victory over to be exploded low down so that the senously redure the flow of power to ^^ smtain and retain * 
Germany; and furthermore that it was enveloping water would contain its the annaments factories. Such breaks 5°; d meant in 

the area* bombing and not the point force. as « dl £ achteve wei re swi iftly mi nde st nne fwm I iTf ni i itl 

bombing technique which had done the Derided by Harris m eveiy stage of 8 rarely haLnilfofsSrii 

damage. development, the weapon nevertheless aiternanve sour improve/ with practice a?” 

It says much for Sweet man’s subtlety engaged the interest of the Chief of the So we are left with the controversy disproportionate share of 'the kL 1 
and sensitivity that he was able to use, Air Staff, Portal, whose consistent ^ which the study opened: point or werc borne bv lhe . , . "gf 

as open and willing sources, the support saw the Wallis programme bombing7 It is altogether xiie dams raid brought the deH 

holders of such diametrically opposed through to its conclusion. That support understandable that a technocrat of the fifty-three out of 617 SauadmrAm 
views. But manage it he did. and secured the formation of a special Wallis sort, trained to comprehend the aircrew, or 40 oer cent: and thw Jf 
without compromising the trust given squadron, 617, to drop the bomb, and 
him by cither when it came to the facilities for its pilot to train in the 
constructing the book's argument. His low-flying technique required. 


sympathies are clearly with Wallis 
rather thnn Harris, but he allows the 
evidence to make the case, not any 


When the night of the attack came, 
the squadron flew in three waves, to 


evidence to niBKC (lie mae, uui any --- - i . _. . ix l„. j cj_ r 

expressed opinions of his own. And “‘“L^Shtd tat ,ko Ihd 


extremely compelling the evidence is. 
“This is tripe of the wildest 
description'', the air marshal is found 


which were breached, but also the 
Sorpe, Ennepe, Lister and Diemei, 
which were not. Darkness and mist 


ocscnpiion , me an iimiMim is iuui u ----- _ : tn identify upon natural stores or energy . . . 

writing on the tentative plans in made the targets i Uifl icuU to iden .ly C£mnot ^ d|spersed . ... if 

February 1943. "There is not the f r °m t * lc air - a ™ | he I “ ,r . r °n?akt«® their destruction or paralysis can be 

smallest chance of it working.... At nil ? n ^ pe ,Kj£! s Several Khe accomplished THEY OFFER A 

costs stop them putting aside paths on the pilots. Several ottne Q p RENDERING THE 

Lancasters nnd reducing our bombing M ENEMY UTTERLY INCAPABLE". 


costs stop them putting aside 
Lancasters nnd reducing our bombing 

effort on this wild goose chose The 

war will be over before it works - and it 
never will.” 

Ope may sympathize with Harris's 
technical opinions - if not with his 
bombing philosophy. For the Wallis 
“store” - it was too ungainly to be 
called a bomb - belonged in 
appearance to (he fnntasy world or the 
amiahte lunatic who, at Basil Seal’s 


until their bomb aimers were satisfied 
that they were on target; two of those 
which attacked the Sorpe made six and 
ten passes respectively; and even then 
the weapons caused no more than 
crumbling on the dam’s crest. 

But the breachings of the Mfihne and 
Eder were enough to satisfy Wallis’s 
backers in the RAF, and to provide the 
Ministry of Information with material 


instigation, blows up the Chaplain- for a spectacular headline and dramatic away from point targets ana ordering 


instigation, blows up tnc Lnapiain- 
Gcneml in Pul Out A lore Flags. 
Modelled on the lines of a large beer- 
keg - in an early version jt was actually 
encased in barrel slaves - it wus 
suspended beneath a Lancaster, from 
which ran a flexible belt linked to a 
hydraulic motor. As (he bomber 


lugs, photographs as convincing evidence of them simply to open their bomb-doors 
ieer- Operation Chastise ’s success. What over cities rather than look for the 


Operation Chastises success, wnat 
exactly that success amounted to in 
material terms forms the subject of 
enquiry of Swcetman’s concluding 
chapters. After so much preliminary 
work, it is not surprising that he feels 


approached the target, the motor was bound to make out the best case for the 
switched on, so dim when the weapon operation that he can. But, for nil the 
left the aircraft it was rotating statistics of direct and indirect damage 
hncku.ci Js jruund ii> .iMa at 500 rpm. that lie assembles, one gains the 

Air versus land 


area uhiiuhi » » , me aams raid brought the death d 

understandable that a technocrat of the fifty-three out of 617 Squadron's )5 
Wallis sort, trained to comprehend the aircrew, or 40 per cent; and they 


seeking to alter them, should have flyings kills 
been affronted by the Harris Idea of 

bombing first and seeing what They were also very young, (k 
happened afterwards. “Warfare is Gibson, their leader, though a ml 
dependent upon industry", Wallis had commander, was only twenty-foor. 
written when he first began to expound The nearness of his schooldays is 
his theory. “Industry is dependent emphasized poignantly by his mg 
upon power .... Power is dependent to a letter ot congratulation froi . fo 
upon natural stores of energy ... old headmaster, which ends "PS vi 
which cannot be dispersed .... If awarded VC yesterday". His lira; w 
their destruction or paraly sis c an be near, nonetheless, when his life nyot 
accomplished THEY OFFER A go to swell the total of 40,000 atari* 
MEANS OF RENDERING THE deaths suffered by Bomber Coramud 
ENEMY UTTERLY INCAPABLE", during the war. How the air-manW 
He was right, of course. But Harris, weighed that figure against tbou Ik 
who depended upon voice power brandished to prove strategic bombinj 
rather tnan capitals to make his a war-winning effort Sweetman don 
arguments stick, knew that while the not discuss, out it is relevant, all (it 
theory was exact, his Bomber same, for the standards of selecrieo 
Command's practice was not. In 1941 it ensured that only the best were taken 
had lost more aircrew over Germany And that consideration prompts the 
than it had killed Germans, civilian as feeling that a strategy which killed tie 
well as military. He had stopped that brightest on one's own side and 
by massing his bombers, keeping them civilians indiscriminately on the other 
away from point targets ana ordering must have had something wrong Mth 
them simply to open their bomb-doors it. Had such a stark premonition el 
over cities rather than look for the results confronted "Bomber" Ham* 
railway stations, factories or whatever he would no doubt have clenched In 
within. The effect of these raids was teeth yet more firmly and pressed 
still difficult to demonstrate, but they forward; with Wallis, the effect wnoil 
did knock over German bricks and surely have been different. He wwU 
mortar rather than plough the have set out to design a weapon wi 
countryside. And, while losses re- carried no crew anu could land witbn 
mnined high, they were propor- feet of its target after thousand; .t 
tionately many fewer than in preceding miles. He might have colled n n 

years. No wonder that he should have intercontinental ballistic missile. 


MEANS OF RENDERING THE 
ENEMY UTTERLY INCAPABLE". 
He was right, of course. But Harris, 
who depended upon voice power 
rather tnan capitals to make his 
arguments stick, knew that while the 
theory was exact, his Bomber 
Command's practice was not. In 1941 it 
had lost more aircrew over Germany 
than it had killed Germans, civilian as 
well as military. He had stopped that 
by massing his bombers, keeping them 
awav from point targets and ordering 


railway stations, factories or whatever 
within. The effect of these raids was 
still difficult to demonstrate, but they 
did knock over German bricks and 
mortar rather than plough the 
countryside. And, while losses re- 
mained high, they were propor- 
tionately many fewer than in preceding 
years. No wonder that he should have 


Brian Bond 

Michael Donne and Cynthia 
Fowler 

Per Ardua Ad Astra: Seventy Years 
of the RFC and the RAF 




. Muller. £12.95. 
11022 7 


Victor Goddard 

Skks to Dunkirk: A Personal 
Memoir 

269pp. William Kimber. £y.95. 
0 7183 0498 5 


Sir Victor Goddard began his 
Service career in the Royal Navy in 
1910, but his recollections of 1939-40 
also begin at Farnborough where, on 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, he was appointed chief 

administrative officer of the Air aircraft were removed to south-eastern premiership, cnaniwruun 
Component of the BEF. Unlike so England. There are interesting eye- Treuchnrd to assume control o 
many of his contemporaries. Sir Victor witness accounts of Gort and his senior British forces, but the latter 
did not break the rules by keeping a staff officers bearing up calmly under und retorted that what was nee 
diary, and he disarmingly adds that this stress as GHQ was moved from one ? »ew Prime Minster, i™ 
memoir, based on a draft of 1957, was location to another. Finally Goddard inherently improbable ana ccra™. 
written without reference to the .made a hair-raising escape by air over requires supporting evidence, 
records. the inferno of Dunkirk on May 26, and Victor had spoken to Admin i 

H , . . . .... .on the following day managed to when he visited GHQ as an e w) 

His major theme is the epic failure of convey in person to the Chiefs of Staff King Leopold a few days ; before t» 
Army-Air co-operation which proved Gort’s plea for a greatly increased l««er surrendered in the 
so costly in this and other early naval effort in the evacuation of troops Commander-in-Chief of the W 
operations in (he war. Weakness in air f rom the Dunkirk beaches. Army. Sir Victor pays tnbww«® w 


At tile start of Lhe battle of France 
Goddard exchanged administrative for 


operational responsibilities, but within 
a week heavy losses and shortage of 
petrol rendered him little more than a 
frustrated spectator as the surviving 


ubiquitous and so influential that on 
minor headquarters would be betra|N 
and bombed within days. Doubfe 
this was suspected at the time, bum- 
it true? He mentions that mm 
before his resignation from it* 
premiership, Chamberlain 
Trenchnrcl to assume control of aB m 
British forces, but the latter detbiw 
and retorted that what was needed w 
a new Prime Minister. Tins # 


his immensely popular novels of the 
1940s and 1950s. Wallis lacked the 
infantile dottiness of the central figure 
of No Highway, hut he hnd the same 
obsessiveness, once possessed by a 
subject, and the same ethereal charm. 

It was that, perhaps, as much as his 
intellectual power, which eventually 
. allowed him to sell his solution of the 
dam-busting problem to authority, and 
see it through to Us successful 
1 conclusion. 

The author become a trusted friend 
of Wall is in his old age . unit much of the 
mate rial included here is taken from 
the Wallis papers. More import tint, its 
innur meaning is illuminated by John 
Sweetman' s (ring conversations with 
their originator. But, even more 
fascinatingly, Sweetman ‘s researches 
also brought him into contact with Sir 
• Arthur Harris, AOC Bomber 
Command and a confirmed opponent 


Although the Royal Air Force’s official 
date of nirth is April 1 , 1918, the Royal 
Flying Corps was formally constituted 
six years earlier. Per Ardua Ad Astra 
is essentially a superb photographic 
record- including some colour plates- 
commemorating the seventieth 
anniversary of British air services. The 
illustrations range from pre-1914 
balloons nnd airships nt Furnnorough 
to the latest [Tiger Cat missiles, Wessex 
helicopter^ and Jaguar aircraft. The 
text provides an excellent concise 
history of aircraft development and the 
achievements of such legendary figures 
as “ Colonel** Cody, A.V. Roe, dc 
Havillnnd, Rolls. Mitchell and Camm. 
The pioneering cru of the inter- war 
years with the Hendon Air Displays, 
the Schneider Trophy Taces and 
imperial policing in the Middle East 
ana India nrc nostalgically evoked. 
Beyond the remark that they are 
“controversial*, there is no criticism of 
Trench ard's strategic bombing 
doctrine or Harris's bombing 
campaign: bulb arc heroes in this 
celebration. A few paragraphs might 
have been spared, however, for the 
L eatly social history -of the Roval Air 


so costly in this and other early 
operations in (he war. Weakness in air 
support to ground forces resulted fom a _ 
long history of inler-Service rivalries These interesting recollections of the 
andoutright antagonism to the claims A,!ied , colia P se in France from the 
of air power protagonists. Goddard unusual standpoint of a senior air 
and his staff Knew little about the 1 officer suffer from two defects, 
subject only months bofore the Stylistically the book falls between the 
outbreak of war. Goddard’s memoirs st0 °fc of a terse contemporary 
vividly recreate the enormous d > ar y ond I ater reflections whicn take 
administrative problems of the move account of subsequent scholarship. It 
to France and the chaos, that ensued. a ' s0 suffers from excessive striving for 
All airfield* initially allocated to the purple passages and' prblix 

Air Component lay outside the British mus V n 8 s which are the product of the 
sector and so depended on the French armchair rather than the battlefield. 


airfield* Initially allocated to the e,re 9 c - Pu.T 1 ? passages and prblix T av i 0r Eleanor Gates add IW 
Component lay outside the British musings which are the product of the reV |ewer have done so, to n«w JJ 
sector and so depended on the French armchair rather than the battlefield, .u™- pinallv the author 
for supplies. By a remarkable feat of Tanks are referred to as “steel-cased under , he e froneou$ impresi'*^, 
improvisation airfields were created steed ? . and desenbing a Messerschmitt British units suoplied the rewguaid 
from scratch in the appalling winter of aMack s ' r Victor writes “So, over that Dunkirk until the last ships 
1938—40 by five British civil .German and his thousand Benz horses June 4 Churchill had indeed 
construction companies. Officially B? llo P$? thundered, beating the a " much in a gallant 1 

even Goddard was not informed of the air while our hearts within us went resu n q f w ff a t is most' c * ia 2!^i 
projected advance into Belgium, and beating on faster than before". During Jlld a * a misundetf*!*^ 
when this occurred on May 10 he the escape flight he reflects there might was Hot Slfilled. 
discovered that the Belgians had be a “plunging through the leaden and r e 7ervBrinni these recoU Kti ®?j£ 

defaulted on their secret undertaking cr W crust of a dark and deserted worthwhile reading far*#*® 
to provide proper v eoulnnfed airfield? sea'V worthwlule reaaiug j 


when he visited GHQ as an enwno 
King Leopold a few days Wot® 
latter surrendered in the rde 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. Sir Victor pays tribute avx 
Belgian Army’s achievemeDi b 
shielding the retreating BEr, 
rightly deplores the way in 
Leopold was subsequently JJ*- 
scapegoat because he nfasri 
exile in London and 
German prisoner. Hq lS . oat u L^ 
however, in claiming that 
have' not viewed Leopold s 
decision sympathetfcally . 
Taylor, Eleanor Gates 
reviewer have done so, “JJJJ 
three. Finally, the aut f5nSa^' 


construction companies. Officially 
even Goddard was not informed of the 
projected advance into Belgium, and 
when this occurred on May 10 he 


discovered that the Belgians had 
defaulted on their secret undertaking 
to provide properly equipped airfields 
for their allies. Blenheims and 


SsJtSmSiT? S 5»WS»SSS ffTiTirssigg 

nuarter ofRriSl not attack in the West until certain the Great War 


June 4. uiurcniii n«u r 

interpreted as a imsundgflgBJ* 
was Hot fulfilled. 
reservations, these 
worthwhile reading j°. r ,- httf 
wishes to understand jusu’v^-j, 
Britain was Dreoared for AnnjW“ 


Britain was pri 
operation in 1 




STM AOC Kfi hJT. ' A Paragraphs might suffered hHavy cnsualt 
Arirtur uairis, aul tiomner have been spared, however, for the process. The author reck 
Command and a confirmed opponent eatly social history of the Royal Air quarter of Britain’s S 
of the sort of selective attack winch Force i anew Service with n mm D 2 were ln«t fn 
Operation Cliustire epitomized. Such' an d technically proporSn of Stem ihe 

was ‘he crnindcnce established feiaining ion)J of So older Sar^S’ ESSSSLto Allied m 

between them Imt the air itiaishai. unattractive fcauJn«. T. E. : Lw- a soldier Touriv asK 
tlicn a very old. man. indeed, was fence's harrdwmii i rT ■ ' 

persuaded by lhe author to recount Ijis .th c nihks ifthe T920s r ^ retorted b Joody^A| 

fenk opinion of the strategic bombiog hat toSeA l* ihJ wSs2l..I5* re 5 n “ Shot , down, by 


lef coUdard ° 0 ^ unch 5 e m T afii{Jn !)ctobet noIogical.tabiedfthe^M^^ 
AfrFrtnS?” |2 1 939 onwardsoniy tobe frustrated by political events of ibf 
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y y bloody contrary to the scepticism of most under 1 , the SPaiadin^fe^^tiL-j.*'' 
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Authenticating the authoritative 


Hyam Maccoby 

Jacob Neusner 

Judaism: The Evidence of the 

Nfehnah 

419 pp. University of Chicago Press. 
J2J. 
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For the the last decade, Jacob Neusner 
has been engaged in a project by which 
he aims to revolutionize the study of 
Rabbinic literature. He has not been 
the first, of course, to claim scientific 
suius for work on Rabbinic subjects, 
hat he argues that there was a 
fundamental flaw in the previous 
uKltodology- Earlier scholars, while 
admitting (hat this or that story or 
sa«ng was apocryphal, persisted in 
ie raiding the main concepts of 
Judaism as forming a static, monolithic 
structure over a very long period. Ideas 
taken from late Midrashim of the fifth 
century onwards were used to 
characterize the Judaism of the first 
century. The cardinal methodological 
trior, then, was to arrange Lhe material 


Judaism from its inception. This was 


the method of George Foot Moore, 
Max Kadushin, Ephraim Urbach and 
recently of E. P. Sanders, and it led, 
Neusner urged, to harmonizing 
interpretations, rather than to 
distinctions necessary between widely 
different sources and epochs. 

Neusner thus introduced a new way 
of working. Rejecting all “concepts ’’ ns 
too abstract and as reflecting the 
preconceptions of the investigator, he 
proposed to follow the development of 
much smaller units of thougnt in the 
area of law, or hnlakhnh. By nn 
atomistic method, involving the tracing 
of "attestations’’ . and study of forms 
and mnemonic patterns, information 
would gradually build up from which 
an overall picture of the changing 
generations could be' obtained. This 
method is necessarily very diffuse, and 
Neusner (with some help from his ex- 
students) has produced no less than 43 
volumes on tne Mishnah alone. The 
present volume is a summary of (he 
results claimed. 

Neusner’s methods are undoubtedly 
useful within a limited sphere. They 
can be seen at their best (because at 
their most unassuming) in the work of 
his students. Neusner's scepticism 
about attributions can be a useful 
corrective to gullibility. The method of 
"attestation” or “verification’ 1 . by 
which certain sayings can be 


authenticated, is a useful tool; but it 
needs to be emphasized that h large 
number of sayings that cannot be 
'‘verified’’ in (his wny are not thereby 
proved spurious. In very many cases, 
thc only real outcome of the 
Neusnerian methods of enquiry is, “No 
conclusion can be reached by this 
route." 

It must be veiy frustrating to come to 
such a conclusion at the end of long 
investigations which were probably as 
boring to write as they are to read. 
There is thus a strong temptation, to 
which Neusner himself has succumbed 
unfortunately often, to avoid an 
acknowledgment of the meagreness of 
the results by leaping to unjustified und 
speculative conclusions. The type of 
reasoning most often involved might 
be called the “Pass-the-Mustard 
Fallacy". A biographer who comes to 
the conclusion that the only thing lie 
can establish with full certainty is that 
his subject once said, “Pass thc 
mustard ’, mav well be tempted to 
write a biography in which this saying is 
treated as thc most significant event in 
his subject’s life. Similarly (to give the 
prime example), Neusner, having 
reduced the available data about thc 
Pharisees to a few scraps mainly about 
ritual purity, builds a picture of them as 
a small, un influential, apolitical group 
interested only in conducting “table- 


fellowships" for the observance ol 
ritual purity and tithing. By an 
interesting coincidence (paralleled in 
other areas of Neusner’s work), this 
view of the Pharisees is thc sume as that 
of certain ninctccmh-ccntury Christian 
scholars anxious to support one aspect 
of thc Gospel attack un the Pharisees. 
Neusner. however, claims that he has 
provided a scientific basis for what was 
previously only a polemical hypo- 
thesis, by his method of reducing thc 
dnta by "verification". Contrary data, 
such as Hillel'* famous and socially 
significant prozbol. are rejected as 
“unverified*'. If it be objected that the 
attribution of this edict to Hilicl, 
though “unverified”, may nevertheless 
be correct and possibly verifiable by 
other means. Neusner replies that this 
cannot be so, since the leader of so 
retiring and apolitical a group as the 
Pharisees cannot have promulgated 
such h socially significant decree. A 
better example m circular reasoning 
would be hard to find. 

Since Neusner's picture of the 
Pharisees is contradicted by evidence 
from Josephus and certain purls of thc 
New Testament which portray the 
Pharisees as highly influential both 
socially and politically. Neusner is 
forced to fabricate supplementary 
theories, reminiscent of Ptolemaic 


On ecumenical business 
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The Church 2001 . 
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Jht Church 2001 consists of eighty-five 

S ects published, mostly in the Orm 
niftv, between 1966 and 1981. Fr 
Michael Richards became that 
periodical’s Editor in December 1967. 
From the start he laboured under a 
triple handicap. 

first, he succeeded Fr Charles 
Davis, who announced that he was 
‘Itavine the Church”. Clearly the 
dttjiuuls of the age (or of Cardinal 
Httnan) on Richards were for 
Jotradness rather than sparkle. The 
wood handicap was the title of the 
nugazine: no matter what it actually 
Kffltained, a monthly called the Clergy 
mien was likely to be regarded as an 
iWroverted professional journal. The 
third obstacle was the English Roman 
Ubolic diocesan clergy. According to 
wenards, who is one of them , they are 
Tober and practical": “They arc not 
pwn to chasing after new ideas and 
are critical of new developments 
ytuch savour too much of the ivory 
and the study." That is meant, 1 
r eUcve » ®s praise. It confirms the 
which many English diocesan 
pats have of themselves. While 
lompcd-up theologians like Hons 
[S ar ? wrecking the Church, they 
5, l e ! l, ng on with the job” in Bootle 
Buxton. 

fifteen years, Richards has 
K° me these handicaps, and is still 
J, s saddle. He dealt with the 
E . succeeding Davis by being 
lumself: a cqnvert from 
JJ*" 1 , Anglicanism with a 
pledge of history and a theology 
Pa?L M 2° ra ‘ he institut Cathollque m 
emnL l- d,d not foolishly try to 
255? h « predecessor. He found his 
fSK fvolce “8 rave , not suffering 

wj In^ish 0CCaS,OI,ally WlHy ’ a!ways 

t.^ted the temptation to 
InstwH u of the Clergy Review. 
BSS ln ?. d . to broBderflts appeal 
» e :? er gy". In an editorial 
read Laity”, he 
New 1 iwf d l0 8fi ow that cleros in the 
•tarttfSS* means simply a 
Swed °L the Chu reh and is pot 
^ the " ordained 
. teih n'cally correct, 
the SJEftis unlikely t6 reverse 
be saTK- h ? bUs of centuries. It can 
^LihcHonT "’ lhat t he clergyAaity 
^hg thin Vt -w, 

: a ^ eener sense Oftheir 

... • • • . 0n '. they heed each; pther,; •; 


The anti-intellectual character of the 
English diocesan clergy posed a stiffer 
problem. It is difficult to persuade 
people to read anything at all if they 
prefer to be “getting on with the job”. 
Richards's method was to invite them 
to consider whether they had got the 
“job” and its priorities quite right. But 
elsewhere he is content to flatter their 
prejudices. He admonishes (February 
1978) those “theologians who trot out 
hoary old critical objections to the 
Gospels or re-interpret Christ's 
message down to vanishing-point". 
That dispenses our busy, practical 
parish priest from bothering (but what 
if his parishioners bother?). Then he 
reassures them: don’t worry, 

scholarship is going on. in Europe: 
“European Catholic scholarship is too 
little known in this country; the 
strength of our case is unheard and we 
are left with the superficial, one-sided 
wrangling of the local, often 
lamentably provincial , theological 
faculties and publicists.” (Who are 
they? I would be astonished if Don 
Cupitt is not on the list.) Richards 
exhorts publishers, rather, to 
familiarize us with the works of 
Rigaux, Boismnrd, Feuillet, MOhlen, 
Katzinger, Vergote and Klosterman. 

The editorial is a perishable genre. It 
does not need to -argue or produce 
evidence. It can stand or fall by a single 
memorable phrase or a title. There 
does not have to be consistency from 
one editorial to another. They 
communicate attitudes rather than 
ideas, Who.on eart(t, for example, was 
Richards tilting at in 1966 in iho.Tablet: 
“They are -striking empty air, forcirig 
open doors that were never locked, 
demolishing walls long since climbed 
and left behind, bare ruined memorials 
of an abandoned past’’? These people; 
whoever they are, are contrasted with 
those who, presumably like himself, 
“have no itch to enter into controversy, 
but there comes a moment when one 
grows weary of thc distracting polemic 
of small men who complain and sneer, 
collecting pocket-money by peddling 
the backstairs gossip of their mother, s 
household, like . po many dsmuaed 
hirelings fallen on bad times". Dowhe. 
really, mean that these ‘ small mw 
have been selling their stories to the 
national press? ' 

By 1977 his targets are a little more 
precise. - The methods of .certain 

i 

; been won over and over “gam b V 


epicycles, eg I lull Josephus was 
working hand in glove with the rabbis 
to falsify history. That the Pharisees 


the ordination of married men. He 
neatly spikes the guns of his opponents 
by citing the practice of Pope Pius XII 
who made some moves in this direction 
(in the case of convert clergymen). He 
links this requirement with the 
ecumenical movement: “If we are not 
going to accept married men into thc 
ministry, then we might as well 
abandon our ecumenical struggles" (he 
means efforts). 

But - and this is the second novoliy — 
Richard$ , 'i ecumenical commitment 
has not blinded him to thc ambiguities 
u[ the three - now four - agreements 
that have been reached with thc 
Anglican Communion. He describes 
the distinction made in the ARC1C 
reports between the “actual Church" 
and the “ideal Church" as “one of the 
oldest blunders in the ecumenical 
business". 

Fr- Richards is not above blowing a 
few blasts on the old Roman Catholic 
trumpet. In January 1980, he made the 
following astonishing claim: “The 
security, justice ana peace of the 
English people will come to depend on 
the strength, dedication and service of 
the Catholic community and cannot be 
sought anywhere else. The crowded 
cathedrals, involvement in university 
life, the range of newspapers and 
reviews, the warm relations between 
laity ana clergy are cited as evidence. 
Every parish should have its banner, he 
muses. England is now, he says, post- 
imperialist, post-Victorian public 
school, post-Protestant. Hence his 
provocative title: “England is a 
Catholic Country”., One , cah 
understand that, he should be 
particularly distressed by the fact that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 


particularly distressed by the fact that 
the Archbishop of - Canterbury 
conducts his correspondence with 
Cardinal Hume throughi Lambeth’s 
Foreign Relations department. 

Fr Richards reports that an 
“emancipated sister” once said to him: 
“I don’t propose to come to your 


were identical with thc “tablc- 
fcllmvsltips" was never n plausible view 
(the New Testament does not even 
mention the "table-fellowships"), nnd 
it has been rendered even less so by 
recent research, which has tended to 

show (lint the “in hie -fellowships" 
comprised a small guild of litnc- 
eollectors. who preserved ritual purity 
because of the holiness of the tithes 
with which they were in coil stunt 
contact. 

Neusner's methods thus reduce die 
data available for generalizing to such 
paucity that the gap cannot be bridged 
-cw —pL by -[ ■ ■■---»—* LiuMiahtamy 
cruel in in’ narrowing down the "facts 
lead to uver-lemcnl criteria, at a Unci 
stage, in interpreting the impoverished 
dnta. a common syndrome in the kind 
of “inductivism" so acutely criticized 
by Karl Popper. Neusner's work, then, 
presents a curious mixture of dry-as- 
dust fact-gathering and. m intervals, 
uncontrolled speculation, in which no 
methodology is discernible at all. 
Indeed, he nas a definite penchant for 
unfounded speculation, as in his theory 
that the rabbis regarded ritual purity as 
a “viscuous (sic) gas", or in his tortuous 
and illogical treatment of Jesus* simple 
injunction to “clean the inside of the 
cup". 

These wastes of aridity are the 
outcome of Neusner's self-denying 
ordinance against consideration of 
theological or ethical “concepts”. That 
the rabbis who produced the Mishnah 
were in no way inspired by biblical 
ideals of justice or compassion, or by 
concepts of covenant, grace, salvation, 
free will or love, is about the most 
unlikely hypothesis ever constructed, 
yet this is tne reducilo ad absurdum to 
which NeusneT’s methods lead, and 
which is embodied in the present book. 
The ethical and theological tractate 
Avot, which forms part oft he Mishnah, 


is ignored as a late, syncrefizing 
addition, as are thc various' incidental 
passages in the Mishnah which do 
pronounce un theological or ethical 
matters. Thc only general aim 
attributed to the Mishnaic circle is a 
desire for orderliness, a concept 
endowed by Neusner with fashionable 
charisma in the light of modern 
structuralism, and with some pathos 
itum the circumstances of disaster after 
the destruction of the Temple. Even 
the Mishnaic laws of charity arc 
attributed merely to a desire for 
orderliness, not for justice or mercy. 
Bin orderliness is a concept nowhere 
praised in the Rabbinic writings; it is an 
emanation of Neusner's method, not of 
his sources. 

That the theological and ethical 
concepts of Judaism were not static 
must be granted. But to grant this is not 
.to oblige us to rcgnra the various 
movements, (rends and epochs of 
Judaism as wholly disconnected. 
Neusner’s methods presuppose the 
kind of results which he eventually 
produces: ie, by working with- isolated 
units, ho necessarily misses till the 
underlying unity or unitary 
development in the literature ns n 
whole. Because the Mishnah is 
primarily a legal textbook, Neusner 
assumes that it emanates from a circle 
that wax interested in legal topic s only. 
Because the Mishuali contains nothing 
of u contemporary political nature, 
Neusner concludes that it conies from a 
circle that had withdrawn from 
con temporary politics. Yet we know 
from other sources that figures 
prominent in the Mishnah were active 
in politics. 

It lias been characteristic of Judaism 
in all epochs to strive for synthesis 
between different psychological and 
religious tendencies. To postulate a 
separate, isolated group for every 
document is to ignore the fact that 
mysticism, legalism, political activism 
mid theological or ethical meditation 
can all coexist in Judaism in the same 
— niuvaiifiil.PTgvcn the same pci son. A 
g< iod example TO now TVeu.im-i ■■ 
methodological dogmas work against 
the perception of unity is his treatment 
of the famous Mishnah story about the 
charismatic, Honi the CircIc-ntakcT. 
He treats this story merely as an 
expression of the dislike of the 
Mishnaic legalists for a charismatic. 
This is to ignore the admiration for 
Honi which is also part of the story, and 
Neusner even manages to miss 
completely the story's legal raison 
d'etre, which is to adduce the authority 
of Honi, the charismatic, for a legal 
point (that one should not pray for the 
cessation of non-harmful rain). The 
Mishnah's attitude towards the 
charismatic is thus far more complex 
than Neusner realizes, and there is a 
fundamental unity between legalists 
and charismatics to which he is blind. 

To attempt a characterization of 
Judaism without reference to organic 
“concepts" uniting various generations 
and tendencies is thus a barren 
endeavour. While acknowledgement 
should be given to Jacob Neusner for 
the intromiction of useful, though 
limited, new methods of textual study, 
the deeper approach of Moore, 
Kadushin, Urbach and .Sunders re- 
mains indispensable. 
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lectures. Father; you only give us the 
' party line . " Well yes , ana no. 

Edited by Peter Moore, the Dean of 
'St Albans, Bishops, But What Kind? 
(176pp. SPCfC- £4.95. 0 281,03860 0) 
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A Promising Career 
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Christy Brown, who first came to 

G eneral nolice with the publication of 
)#>iv/i all the Days, died a year ago. His 
last novel. 4 Promising Career, is the 
first of his books lo he set outside his 


The pre-nuptial small print 


Nowadays aspiring writers often 
show competence coupled with «« Linda Taylor 
impression of complete falsity, which is _ 

unite different from the lapses into 
elichlor melodrama which on occasion uardara howell, 
afflicted even the most distinguished A Merc |r orma ||ty 
writers of the past. Lung scenes are c trtll «k*«n f7 QS 

presented in which nothing comes lo fodder &. Stoughton. £ . 

life, in which znmbi e-like characters U-34Q uoM. u 
exchange unnaturally informative 

dialogue. The influence comes from In a feminist climate where men and 
television. Throughout A Promising women are supposedly equal, a pre- 
Career it is pervasive, in spite of the nuptial agreement is a reasonable and 
impressively elaborate surface of I he necessary prerequisite for marriage. 


prose. Only romantic fiction of the 
Cartland-Mills & Boon type works by 


necessary prerequisite for marriage. 
“Everyone^, Cynthia argues with 
herself, “was drawing up marriage 
contracts lately and she naa no grounds 


dollar deals of Florida and New York. Along with the cash flow 
is not the one who busies himself about purchasing power, the shopper ,2 
the lilies of the field; he is Mammon, the shop-keepers, Barbara HnS 
And to Mammon, male and female underlines the pursuit of Mammon^ 
alike are bending the knee. reversals of ideology by deft J 

Cynthia, a divorced We I ford strokes that delineate her charaettn' 
shopkeeper, is lured, initially, not so appearance and ambience. She looh 
much by Clay’s wealth as by her trust in at then 1 eyes, their clothes, then 
his love for her; like everybody else, physique, their furniture; what the 
she’s lonely. The pre- nuptial worldly Madame Merle in The Pom 
agreement destroys her illusions; it was °f La «¥ called the whole envelope 
“a straightforward declaration of of circumstances". Clay, for instance! 
mistrust". Cynthia is corrupted; she has ‘protecting Hrms and warm vehet 


n stive 1 rel-md and it deals though a t nwse. Only romantic fiction of the "Evervohe", Cynthia argues with, 
enm remove SSi i he world o? pup Cartland-Mills & Boon type works by herself, “was drawing up marriage 

P imprecision: other popular writers get contracts lately and she natfno grounds 
ingersin nuin. their effects by knowiugncss - hence for wanting to be different. Why, 

The career in question is that of a , he ■‘researched" novel with its after all, should a man be required lo 
young singer. Janice, and perhaps also flaunted expertise. But A Promising pay for a woman divorcing him? 
of her talented song-writer husband. ^ aner G ff crs n0 information about Cynthia re»ds the small print: “The 
Art. who accompanies her singing on con<racts or recording sessions, terms were clear (and reasonable?): if 
the guitar. The ups nnd downs of their E vor ything j s vague, with the possible she divorced him, she got nothing. If 
marriage .ire contrasted witfi the L . X ccpt iun of the sexual encounters. she stayed until he died, she would be a 
general moral decline of their agent. very fj c |, woman." Fat, slipperv Clay, 

Simon Sandford, a rich man with . PoriMioranliic fiction seems to Cvnthla’s elderlv bovfriend (he*sin his 


imprecision: other popular writers get contracts lately and she bad no grounds 
their effects by knowiugncss - hence for wanting to be different. . Why, 


contracts or recording sessions, terms were clear (and reasonable?): if 
Everything is vague, with the possible she divorced him, she got nothing. If 
exception of the sexual encounters. she stayed until he died, she wouldbe a 


mistrust". Cynthia is corrupted; she has protecting arms and warm vehn 
turns from being a big-bosomed, pockets . And, when Cynthia meets 
comfortable (and sensual) homemaker Marion for the first time, she “had 
into a vengeful spendthrift. Lnvishly ®*P®f . a .wiry, tough woman, a 
decked out in silk couturier dresses. Ph . D. in a suit who had had dinner with 
mink coat, gold and pearls, she spends presidents and queens. What she sw 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on was a small, menopausal lady with a 
re-designing and decorating Clay's scrawny neck and too much eye 
Manhattan aoarlment. Her daughter makeup. 


general moral uccune very rich woman." Fat, slipperv Clay, 

Simon Sandford, a rich man with . Pornographic fiction seems to Cynthia’s elderly boyfriend (he*s in his 
peculiar tastes, who neg ects his dying t j emanc j parody, and a number of fifties, s hc's thirty-eight), had already 
wife nud goes in for sado-masocnistic humorous writers have taken shots at been stung - badly; his first wife, 
rclutinusliiiis - first wltli a muck South | w ., n | Ct | to believe that this was Marion, had received an excessively 
African girl undlatcr with the runiily <i/< w |, at was happening here, but the j ar g e settlement on the break-up of 
pair, a Wagnerian German lady who S |y|jsticconnections with the rest of the thei r marriage, and had then 
tiiuilly. lakes him over anil fulfils his no vcl forbid such- nti interpretation, proceeded to marry the even richer 
fantasies. The prose style goes over the top early Hank, executive of Bellamy Plastics, 

Christy Brown's early writing on, ami it remains there. Florida. Clay hnd no intention of 

triumphed over devastating physical repenting his ignominious experience 

disability anil an impoverished What we hnye, then, is a literary but lie did want Cynthia. The 
background. He was fortunate only in curiosity, one which is the result of a agreement was “a mere formality". 
t]mi the moral traditions of Catholic talent moving blindly in the wrong 

Dublin provided him with twenty-two direction - a work, in short, (tint can In Barbara Howell's first novel, set 
siblings who helped him to survive. !n only do damage to the reputation on the East Coast of the United States 
addition, ns a native Irishman, he had created by Christy Brown's earlier (Welford, Long Island; Park Avenue, 
the ability lo translate into coherent books. The Irish literary tradition is a Manhattan; Boca Raton, Florida), 


. Christy Brown's early writing 
triumphed over deviistming physical 
disability and an impoverished 
huckground. He was fortunate only in 
thul the inoral trmli lions of Catholic 
Dublin provided him with twenty-two 
siblings who helped him to survive. !n 
addition, ns a native Irishman, he had 
the ability to translate into coherent 


re-designing and decorating Clay's 
Manhattan apartment. Her daughter 
Beth, meanwhile, seduces Clay and 
proceeds to blackmail him. 

Poor, innocent Clay, who “sincerely 
believed he was an easy man to live 
with", pours out his heart to a bereaved 
Marion (Hank has died of a brain 
tumour), and the would-be feminist 
tries to buy Cynthia off (.$750,000 to 
divorce Clay, so that she, Marion, can 
have him back). While Marion is 
turning her patriarchal theory on its 
head, however, Cynthia holds the 
trump card: she refuses the money, 
divorces Clay and liberates them all. 


much eye 


In a world of velvet pockets and 
scrawny necks, Cynthia's strength fa 
in her mediocrity (ironically, it’swhu 
first attracted Clay to her). Her 
triumph, finally, is a relative one, and 
summed up in the re-naming of tan 
shop - “The Sunny Gourmet' 
becoming “Sunnier". Cynthia may not 
have made a giant step for feminism, 
but “most days she actually (di 
happy". Amongst the novelisticgloom 
of many of her contemporariei, 
Howell's degree of cheer is welcome 
and never mawkish. 


Being a man 


the ability to translate into coherent books, t he Irish literary tradition is a Manhattan; Boca Raton, Honda), 

and rhythmic prose some of the fairly strong one, but the antecedents feminism is less a climate than a faint _ _ . .. 

untiringly fluent speech - that sense of of A Promising Career arc not lo be lightning flash; the weather, according 1 . (J. 1 read Well 

talking your way into life - which whs found there. I wus reminded, however, to Marion, is altogether patriarchal! 

part nf tne surrounding scene. Ilis later of another figure, indubitably Irish but Marion, the intellectual (she is, or was, William Hoffman 
separation from this source was too often forgotten. Perhaps the works writing a thesis on Camus), has it all 

of Mrs Amunda Ros, tlie post-mistress worked out in her note book; the The Land That Drank the Rain 
of Larne, author of Irene Iddes/eigJi hierarchical pattern is simple: “God - 2 45pp. Louisiana State University 
and Poems nf Puncture, should he Nature: Man - Society; Woman - the p re „ £jq 50 

revived us a warning for every new Home.'* What she omits to tell us, and q 8071 1004 3 

literary generation. herself, is that God. among the million- — 

The Land that Drank die Rain is a novel 

• • . ■ | • p about guilt and fear and the exorcising 

1 r*T1 1 n of tiiese demons. It is an American 

XJ.X l/llvl. . novel, and the exorcism takes a 

romantic form which has always been 

Gordon who looks likeju man when she JORDAN— RfflKerfiiUy. attractive in the United 

wenrs Women's clothes, antTvtce versa; ' States: the retirement to a life of 

what poor Stephen has to contend r "® Past isolation and self-sufficiency in the 

with, though, is more than a problem 223pp. Abacus. £2.50. wilderness, and the achievement of 

of dressing. Homosexuality makes her U 349 1 1857 4 wisdom and peace through submission 

very unhappy, and she suffers .... to the rhythms of the natural world, 

extravagantly and luridly. The book is Neil Jordan’s novel, told in the first William Hoffman understands the. 
all blighted amorousness and over- person, concerns the narrators potency of this idea, but his novel is 
wrought inversion. Fortunately the attempt to piece together the facts of controlled by the awareness that the 
sub-genre it engendered often takes bis mother's life - a matter of ideal is unrealizable and perhaps 
itself less seriously: we find Nancy guesswork as well as fieldwork, like the undesirable. 

Spain, for example, in 1949. stones he weaves around a couple of r , -wtftr t. « 


perhaps inevitable. but the of Mrs Amunda Ros, the post-mistress worked out in her note book; the 
abandon me ut of whatever experience, of Larne, author of Irene Iddesleieh hierarchica1palternissimple:“God- 
cvcn indirect, that it gave him proves in and Poems nf Puncture, should he Nature: Man - Society; Woman - the 
the event to have Dee n disastrously revived us a warning for every new Home." What she omits to tell us, and 


too often forgotten. Perhaps the works writing a thesis on Camus), has it all 
of Mrs Amunda Ros, the post-mistress worked out in her note book; the 


mistaken. 


literary generation. 


herself, is that God, among the million- 


Patricia Craig 

WlLl.A C ATHER 

My Mortal Enemy 

t22pp. Virago. £2.50. 

086068 246 3 

In this short novel, first published in 
1926, Wjlla Cather empties her 
narrative of everyihing not essentially 
relevant lo the story; an exercise in 
strict economy of content. The “story" 
- a romantic one, about an elopement 
and consequent disinheritance - is 
Myra Ilenshawe's, and it is told in the 
first person by a young girl who meets 
the central character only twice, but 
finds her understanding and 

perception enlarged by the encounters. 

Anna Katharine Green 

The Leavenworth Cbw 

331pp. Constable. £3.75. 

() 486 23865 2 

The Leavenworth Case is one of the 
more celebrated curiosities of 

detective fictiun: its early date { 1H7X) 
makes it the first detective novel by a 
woman to he published in book form. 
Moreover it presents, albeit in a 


Paperback fiction in brief 


Gordon who looks like a man when she ,Neil JORDAN— „ - 

wears Women's clothes, anff vice versa; ' 

what poor Stephen has to contend r «® Past 

with, though, is more than a problem 223pp. Abacus. £2.50. 

of dressing. Homosexuality makes her U 349 1 1857 4 

very unhappy, and she suffers , , . 

extravagantly and luridly. The book is Neil Jordan's novel, told in the first 

all blighted amorousness and over- person, concerns the narrator s 


s seriously: we 
for example, 


mischievously r commemorating postcards of Cornwall, dated 1914. devdoner 8 "oroud* oMds 

Radclyffe Hal) in the name of an This's the year of his mother Rene’s SionMrLcestors^iio Ldethe great 


mail and overrides with indignation 
Carson's plea that he doesn't want it. 
The local bureaucracy takes an interest 
in him - the symbolic burning of hh 
Cadillac results in the threat of a fine 
for car-dumping and he gets into 
difficulty over his property taxes, flit 
most persistent disturber of Carson's 
solitude, though, is an eccentric anl 
rootless young man who bears rbe 
bizarre but authentically hillbilly name 
Vestil Skunk. 

Desperate to escape the dull 
hopelessness of life in the mountains. 
Vestil bullies Carson and then rots 
him, but Carson’s feelings for the bo. 
gradually turn from fear to interest^ 
finally sympathy, and at the stoni 
violent climax he undergoes the shame 
of publicly admitting his homo- 
sexuality, and the pain of 1 1 kn« 
wound, so as to make possible Vestui 
escape. In so doing, he masters his own 
fear and is able to face a return to the 
world of men. 

The real subject of The Land (Jar 
Drank the Rain is manhood. The w 
important female characters. CsfiMj 
wife Bea and a local brothel 
called Lily Lena, are both vamp 
figures, draining strength and Ifir™ 


nauuyrre nan m inc name ui an ■■■- j™* «* inmiici ncnc s nioneer ancestors who made the Brent untied f ifi# I enn are both vanm 

imaginary girls' school - thus called, b.rth; her upbringing in Dublin. Bray KVrd trek wroS moun K fiu ‘ res drainSrength and life <W 

she assureefherreuders, “more for the and Sandy mount is vague but intensely deserMn the hnrd days of the 8 ast rife men thev hold ^thrill. Carson' 5 

red cliffs of clay upon which it was built: imagined, convent schooling and all. centurv Asthehnnkonenc he. £2 Ln.SnSS s a retreat^ 1 

f - =■"* °* h " ’ = ic er£ akin8 ' artfu " y pycd A ^tXo S r"d i ^ li 5:: 

ana gracefully executed. from a Californio grown prosperous of life where male values are powers 

c, in r.»»vur 1 Tv and corrupt to the depressed and and clear. "The first duty of man tsij 

hUDORA WELTY * RnnRB T «w [uincd coal country of the Cumberland be a man", Carson says after ajg 

The Robber Bridegroom a. arnotkobertson Mountains in Eastern Kentucky, victory over Bca, in the 

I85nn Vi™ ft o< Four Frightened People where he has bought a few acres of he has frightened and humiliate^; 

0 SStt'xffo 349PP Virago £3 50 '«*■ ,and hi 8h *e hillside. His “It’s so simple and right. Menh»«w 

u 86U68 .90 0 0 gSfes 38 3 first act on 0rrivi nft is t0 burn his bemen. Ifthat’slost. 

The Robber Rrideomn,,, Cadillac and his credit cards so as to places in the whirlwind. W sew 


5 290 0 
Robber 


Bridegroom 


. Virago. £3.50, 
68 280 3 


published in 1942) takes its material The four frightened people of E. Amot begin his new life uqencuihbered and 
from the standard European fairy tale: Robertson’s title (the novel, her third, c ‘ ean - „ . . ,, 

heartless stepmother, hard tasks, first appeared ln 1931) have plenty to Carsoo's wish is to isolate himself 
hazardous journeys, talking heads, contend with - bubonic plague behind absolutely. He goes as infrequently as 
picturesque violence, good fortune. Its them, the rigours of a Malayan jungle possible into the local town and when 
heroine, Rosamond, is as incautious as before them. Their trials form a pretext He does so he pretends to be a mute so 
Red Riding Hood, as lucky as for a certain amount of deep thinking, as to avoid communication with the 
CindercHn and as useful about the lush feeling, and not-too-rcsolute natives. He builds himself a house from 
house as Snow White. Eudora Wclty character analysis on the part of the stones taken from the stream that runs 
reassembles the traditional, ricn author. The result is rattier like a through his land and makes a garden 
ingredients in an American setting to Captain serial with hygienic-erotic from which to feed himself - the 
make an original fantasy. overtones. • fascination of this kind of do-it- 

yourselfery is unfailing and Hoffman 

Eudora Welty Marilynne Robinson describes it very well. 

■ H r kcEp, " s off c s,5£a h s 

g , tex iW5 - »« £2 - 25 ' 

Like Tfic Robber Bridegroom which Mnriitmn. . I ] RS . been married to Bea, ,a 


K ciuresquc violence, good fortune, its 
sroine, Rosamond, is as incautious as 
Red Riding Hood, as lucky as 
CindercHn and as useful about the 


Yudebieniary way, a number of the house as Snow White. Eudora Welt 
features inter associated with the reassembles the traditional, ric 
genre; painstaking investigation, ingredients in an American setting ii 


emphasis on clues (“I see a faint line of make an original fantasy. 

smut near one of the chambers"), an 

apparently 1111 distinguished hero (the ... 

New York Inspector Gryco). A little EUDORA Weltv 
ponderous, nnd often unintenlianalLv Delta Wedding 
funny, it is nevertheless :i good early ... 

example of the genre. * . ’ ? 4 IbP- Virnao £2.95. 


example of the genre. 

Radh.yffeHall 

The Well or Loneliness 

■I47np. Virago. £3.50. 
U WitV»H 254 4 


penance, out 11 is aiso « «- •. 
of life where male values are pow«nu 
and clear. "The first duty of man b w 
be a man", Carson says after a nw 
victory over Bea, in the 
he has frightened and humiliated he- 
“It’s so simple and right. Mfnbaw 
bemen. If that’s lost. there'llbeWSK 
places in the whirlwind. Tw 
crude, even vicious, and 
moments when the novels 
becomes disturbing. Jforonin 
aware, though, that what it nW 5 B 
a man is not at all 
determine, and this sense of arabfw 
stives his story from sliding 1 ml 
sexual tyranny that some ® 
attitudes imply. 


Like The Robber Bridegroom which D . , , .. , >| HS , Dee . n married to Bea, ,a 

preceded it. Delta Wedding (1945) is nuhiEfhvS ! f ‘ r5! H ovel - domineering painter, and that during 
full Of ext mordinary vigour; charm and »v^S V „ Car an l" ow ||!* lr sexuaf experiments Carson has 

effervescence. A volulflc rmnily, in the SvifSSh rtl S5 g P u2 8u,n ed ? l0n ' dlscov J ered m himself strong impulses 

grip of excitement over an Approaching K i°n fl U fi3 m 4 8 ° f - wo ! owards ■ h omosexuality and 

social event - the_ wedding of thl n„n.-^ h _^ cncan ‘^estism. He responds to this 


Marilynne Robinson 

Housekeeping 

187pp. Penguin. £2.25. 

0 14 00 60626 


The most successful l H |n 8 , /r 
Land that - Drank the ««**■ 
annoyingly pretentious and lrre^ 
title) is its Appalachian semog’ 
misery and meanrt ^iJj. f v !<2nvey^- 

mountains are excellently con^ 
particularly in 


impulses 
and 
..to this 


auivuuuii uy HTuia --- 

this environment is an ehteipri 
full of irony, and HoffinW WPPT 
his ironies with tact and sni|i _, 


ih>vi.,i wuni - me weiKitng of the wansvesnsm. He responds to this PflieviSsb^WWj 

First published in LV2R and scventeen-ycar-old daughter Dabney- recognition of his Wn nature With ' 

Mihsequemly banned. The Well of « nt the centre .or the novel; the year is ?he C ^ C h° mC T t0 dee P ^sgust and b vivid sense of his * 

Loneliness excited disapproval and jjp. the setting, ns usual, the nrodfoinii/prinrtuT” aual 2 vh R makes own damnation; despair and shahie • Rec fe”S!? 

interest f«»r iron-literary reasons. It is of. Mississippi ilclia. Eudora Welty deals For vSrancv^ Wri fb her l in ? t,, ?S t J nve .J™ t0 self-exile ip his mountain 

course thv archetypal lesbian novel, wth u succession of heightened nnemffi hermitage. ■ ' r 

the one wlinsc title, at least, is familiar n)omeiil* without ih the least rikT.rKl ' ^™-4 e . e P h{ 8 From the start, n*^* *.^ L 


u everyone. It's the story of Stephen producing an impression of surfeit: • 


fits hi- disconcerting theme into ah 
elegant framework. 


From the start, Carson’s qubst for 
absolutelsolation isfi failufe.The town 
postmaster insists on d^Hvdrmg ^his 



■ • -kv- i.iT.j;’ 1 - ! 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


TLS AUGUST 13 1982: 889 


Mary Douglas 
In the Active Voice 

306gi, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
07100 9065 X 


1th always of interest to peep over an „ . 

academic fence and look at what is choice of clothes, food and drink, 
pom ig In the garden of a furniture, and pictures they may be 
neighbouring discipline. Mary making a statement about themselves, 
Douglas's garden is perhaps not typical it is surely not true that all consumption 
of a soci&f anthropologist s: it contains has a social objective. There arc some 
many exotic plants, some of which who buy flowers or books or records 
oemdcstlned to die young, and it lacks merely because they like them and not 


Interactive intentions 

Stuart Sutherland 

everyone needs goods in order to facili- since the proof of the pudding is in the Mary Douglas attempts to predict 
tate interactions with others. “All eating, she fails to make explicit what it how cultures at the four extremes of 
consumption activity is a ritual is that this "food system" com- this i wo- way classification will behave. 
P. resa " taUon an( * spring of goods municates. She argues that the fact in the low-group low-grid community 
classified as appropriate to particular that the pattern of meals forms a single people are constrained neither by 
social categories which themselves get recognizable system explains the group nor grid and there will be 
defined and graded in the process." conservatism of the eating nabilsof the extreme competition amongst 
Although people in the West give and working classes, a claim that seems to individuals: each will judge others by 
receive gifts, and although in their put the tart before the main course, the extent to which they arc useful to 
choice of clothes, food and drink. Curiously she does not make the point himself. The entrepreneur is typical of 


that if the formal meal symbolizes 
anything it is care for the family. 


himself. The entrepreneur is typical of 
such a culture. As so often, some of 
Mary Douglas’s asides arc more 


stem destined to die young, and it lacks 
l«o of the more common 
anthropological blooms - the study of 
tiulzip ana political practice. She is 
best known for her work on pollution 
ud taboo, but in recent years she has 
been influenced by sociologists and 
cihnomethodoiogists like Basil 
Bernstein and Harold Garfinkel. 

In the Active Voice is a collection of 
miscellaneous articles, two of which 
first appeared in the TLS, They do not 
make easy reading, since Mary 
Douglas has a clumsy style and is given 
loinventing her own jargon as she goes 
along. In so far as they have any 
common theme it is that in analysing 
culture one should take into account 
die intentions and aims of individuals 
tad the strategies by which they 
achieve their goals. Mary Douglas 
maintains that tne beliefs and habits of 
a given culture are neither determined 
by the material environment nor by 
blind chance, but are developed to' 
serve the goals of that culture and in 
particular to promote (he ways in 
fthich its members internet ana are 
iccouniable to one another. One of her 
itudents once asked her whether 
recognizing that people were uctivc 
agents actually helped to achieve a 
txller analysis of culture or whether it 
just made ncrfeel good. The Question 
a a fair one, since, in practice, her 
insistence onhumanautonomydoes not 

S atteci her analysis of the 
nt facets of culture. As she 
terself writes. “Paradoxically the task 
oibestowing life upon the individual in 
biological theory is to ignore what is 
foliar to individuals and to attend to 
»hii is publicly shared and therefore 
accessible to sociological methods". 

Her repeated pleas for taking 
wount ofhuman intentions become a 
“« tiresome. In general, the more a 
uoa-scientific subject aspires to riRour, 
ibe more obsessed it becomes with 
Wood - which social scientists, 
muding Mary Douglas, call 
methodology" in order to make it 
*>ura more grandiose - and the less 
it puts on substantive 
Thus, her essay on the 


merely because they like them and not 
as a means of communicating with 
others. She claims that those 
economists who sneer at luxury goods 
are misguided because they ignore the 
social functions of goods, but there are 
surely better ways of communicating 
than py attempting to keep up with or 
surpass the Joneses. The main 
disappointment in her essay on 
poverty, however, is that having 
accused others of failing to define it, 
she herself provides no adequate 
definition or method of measurement. 
It is an interesting thought that 
someone is poor who has insufficient 
resources to maintain his dignity, but 
dignity cannot be measured in pounds 
or dollars. 

In an entertaining essay on food as 
a system of communication, the 
forbidding sub-heading “Method- 
ological Problems" again appears. 
The problem of how to obtain accurate 
information on the eating habits of 
the British working class was solved 
by the rather obvious expedient of get- 
ting a student to become a lodger in four 
different households. He ate with 
the families and recorded, presumably 
in the privacy of his own room, the 
daily fare. With considerable resource, 
Mary Douglas was able to discern 
many repeating patterns in die system 
of meals. On Sundays, the main meal 
I A) was taken at 12.30, and consisted 
of a joint, potatoes, green vegetables 
and thick gravy, followed by pudding 
with custard or fruit sulud with cream, 
and finishing with a hot drink and 
biscuits. A lesser meal (B) was eaten 
around 5.30 with fish or eggs or baked 
beans accompanied by bread , followed 
by bread and jam and sometimes by tea 
and biscuits. The last meal of the day 
comprised a cup of tea or cocoa and 
biscuits. In both iiieals A and B she 
claims that as the courses proceed, the 
visual pattern of the food on the plate 
becomes increasingly orderly, the 
courses move from savoury to sweet 
tastes, and they become progressively 
more desiccated, though it is unclear 
why she considers fruit salad and cream 
a drier dish than meat and potatoes. 
The same progression can be observed 


The formal meal (particularly A) interesting (nan her main theme, Thus, 
serves to bring the whole family she points out that if trade goes badly 
together as a unit, though she docs not for some individuals in the low-group 
reveal whether in the families that were low-grid society, they may press for 
observed, the children were forbidden rules to govern trade and hence move 
to leave the table until the meal had towards a higher grid-point. Similarly 
ended. She believes that only by the formation of price-cartels 
studying the structure of a given food represents a move towards stronger 
system and its social significances will it group influence. People in the low- 
be possible to bring about changes of group high-grid culture will be heavily 
nutritional benefit. She. may well be constrained by their allotted station, 
right, but she does not adduce nny The rules governing their lives are 

often made by others. This is the 


instances where this has occurrct 


Instead she maintains that the reason culture of the Victorian kitchen-maid, 
why powdered potatoes have not In (lie strong-group wenfc-grid society, 
replaced normal potatoes is that they such as a commune, there is likely to be 
do not fill the same role in the structure conflict between individuals since in 


kitchen". She argues that only by 
demarcating units in this wav can the 
individual "define himself as the unit of 
social intercourse". But many 
communes do not practise such a 
rigorous demarcation of space. She 
argues more plausibly that in the 
competitive low-group low-grid society 
there will be Little deference to the oid, 
who in order to compete more 
effectively may try to conceal their age. 
it is less obvious why in the hich-group 
low-grid culture she expects deference 
to be paid tu the oid, although one 
might expect that in a coherent group 
they would be looked after. Here, as 
elsewhere, she seems more interested 
in putting forward highly speculative 
ideas than in demonstrating their 
validity. Her essay on culture would 
have been much more convincing had 
she been able to take three or four 
cultures of each combination of group 
and grid type and demonstrate that 
(heir attitudes actually do vary in the 
ways she posits. 


of a dinner: site might have added that the absence of grid rules there is no ihcM.* concepts to 
they are extremely nasiy. easy way of resolving disputes. Finally , group high-grid 

The sct-Diecc of the book is a lenethv editions inn high-group high -grid competitive gai 

' l,e formaiion of !ung- hrou P B |„ frnnl J fl 

new "methodology" for analysing •■“'“I P. ro “P s ' ,1r oI “ - to thrive in unu 

cultures and the place of individuals established family firm which supports hierarchical and 
within a particular culture. Mary } ,s weaker male members and cum pels nature of the I 
Douclas sue costs that cultures should l,s womcn lo “My themselves in culture will mani 
^firK t^ ixcs T^ Sis «•• nien who will be useful. am , formal gard. 

the extent to which the individual is Mary Douglas assigns a cluster of trained to weep o 
dependent on the group to which he about ten characteristics lu each nf the while high-grnuf 
belongs. Inn strong group, for example four possible combinations of group f"r reasons not c 
a commune, the group determines and grid strength. Unfortunately, she gardens. On me 


much of wind the individual does and provides no empirical evidence to show 


Perhaps her most fanciful attempt to 
use group and grid is her application of 
these concepts to gardening. Tlie low- 
group high-grid culture will have 
competitive gardens with “plants 
brought from afar, cherished skillfully 
to thrive in unwonted climate”. The 
hierarchical and compartmentalized 
nature of die high-group high-gnd 
culture will manifest itself in topiaries 
ami formal gardens containing “trees 
trained lo weep or lopped to give light", 
while high-group low- grid people will 
for reasons not explained neglect their 
gardens. On the low-group high-grid 
gardening habits Mary Douglas Tor 
once admits herself defeated and of Lets 
no opinion. 


he may interact almost exclusively with that the characteristics in each cluster once admits herself dele at edaiul oilers 
members of the group. In a weak one. are in fact found togc tlier. Instead . she 1111 n P l,u ' m - 
the individual is free tu make Iris own goes on to apply her analysis with 

decisions and to interact with varying degrees of plausibility to a How then does her own guidon 

whomsoever he chooses. For the number of different areas of life, crow? It contains some carefully 

second dime iu>ioii of classifi cation ineludiiui alliuides to n»u n e , prepared he ds with itiiei esl mg-h Hiking 

Marv Douglas uses the ieriu"'grid". In forciuuers. cookery. uiedkW. yiniiln — tinttui, hm irlii'thur — U Bi Y . tt' l u - 
a sining grid the inlet actions of the past, death, physical handicap niul 'iLSrelxSllta 

Individuals with one another arc punishment. She niainlains. for lYnm dfr hm on 

reguluted by the rules of die MX'iviy. example, dial the siiung-gioup low- that It V. .im,u.ti\ ' , '‘ l l t . . 

People arc segregated by rank or status grid cultures will have dually closer inspection do not fulfil mar 

and accordingly they adopt different demarcated spatial boundaries not pionuse. Finn I v, tliere is a surprising 

cruise nf rinthinp. frinri nnd hnuxmp. merely for die urouD as a whole but for amount of rubbish, which the author 


How then does her own gulden 
mow? 1 1 contains some carefully 
prepared beds with itiiei esl ing-lnt' iking 
•*>•■ ‘ ■ “ ‘’> 1 ' “ t im ntn-thur — ih.-v 
survive in the light nf evuience is 


reguluted by die rules of die socieiy. example . dial die 
People arc segregated by rank or status grid cultures w 
and accordingly they adopt different demarcated sputii 1 
styles of clothing, food nnd housing, merely for the grou 
Different roles may be ascribed to men individual houses, 
and women. houses for "bed 


example, dial the sliultg- group losv- 
grid cultures will have clearly 
demarcated spatial boundaries not 
merely for the group as a whole but for 
individual houses, and within the 
houses for "bed, lavatories and 


Getting ground down 


Stephen Brook 

Carol Adams 

Ordinary Lives: A Hundred Years 
Ago 

228pp. Virago. £4.50. 


iiO? mni0 for our t > mes i both reversed. Moreover, the meals that 
SI” 000 ' logically sophisticated and mB rk the major events of a lifetime 
g^oraenological in its assumptions", start with the sweet Christening cake 
argues that the religious beliefs and end with the savoury funeral naked 
imf!? society validate its actions meats. She ilso claims that the staple 

. Hl&V neln tn nllpvinto fhp miflt rtf «raa r»f moak A cmri A Sc 


Ordinary Lives purports to be a 
source book, intended primarily for 
school and university students, of 
material relating to late Victorian 
social history. There is, however, a 
polemical drive behind the book 
since Carol Adams (author of The 
Gender Trap) is principally con- 
cerned to snow the changing, and 


»ibe exu f ;^“?“^ \r Wt . ■ or sugar rang on tne Discuusvaiiaoug*» ■ ^ aQd B ut although Ms Adams is much 

S ° f ,?-S? stl ry present in no firm data are provided, fie corned 1 to show the ta change , she says little 

d °e?notsfl?w5fl £ n y° ne w , h .° households 'under invatig aUpn ■ unchanging about how and why change occurred. 

father due respect is apparently eschewed tea biscuits. She British socle y. _. nat : Qna i ant i nofiticaf economy is 


others present a lucid portrait of such 
issues as sex, health, and recreation, 
as they concerned people of all clas- 
ses and both sexes. She is at pains to 
stress the vast gap between rich and 
poor, and one of the book's 
strengths is that everything is given 
its price. She not only provides 
tables setting out rates of pay, but 
also examples of how much ft cost to 
make basic purchases - not just food 
and furniture, but such items as con- 
traceptives, medical services, holi- 
days, and bicycles. She shows that 
growing national prosperity and tech- 
nological progress had little impact 
oh utorking-class lives, since their 
benefits were beyond the reach of all 
but the middle and upper classes. 

But although Ms Adams is much 
concerned with change, she says little 


has attempted to conceal behind im- 
penetrable thickets of verbiage 


Most of the questions require the 
students to make comparisons be- 
tween social life in Victorian times 
and their own lives today. A sensible 
exercise, but the questions are 
tendentious, expressing the theme 
that, for women principally, the 
hardships, inequalities and stresses of 
the past are still present, in however 
different a form, in contemporary 
life. “From your own experience,' 
runs one of the questions, 1> and from 
that of families you know, do you 
think housework is more equally 
shared by men and women today 
than it was a hundred years ago? Do 
you think it should be shared, and if 

hnui'J" 'Chiwa ana (•nntamiVirdrV 


aaMiattern By an adroit combination of 
r Keen quotation, commentary, statistics, 
Inn bread and illustration, Ms Adams gives a 
Si m eS B 'vivfo.ond often stark picture of what 

111 IDWU p* , .. Ka nil ii a a hiinHr/>H Vftflrc 


about how and why change occurred. 
The national and political economy is 
scarcely referred to, and this means 
that much of the information floats 
in a historical vacuum. Each chapter 
ends with a list of questions for class- 
room use but it seems impossible to 


which, . in any event, uus won omy 
thinly provides. 

Although most of the materinl is 
drawn from a variety of identified 
sources including Charles Booth, 
Flora. Thompson, Marie Slopes, epd 
collections 1 of. oral history ms 
Adams also quotes anonymously the- 


ke ^eslessnlai,K^u C Sf r home J t meals. For the latter reason, ore an Qnd ofte|lj star j. picture of what ends with a list of questions for dais- collections of. oral history - Ms 

example ar 8 ues '. f 9 r takes the place of potatoes m meal o. , |( was t0 a ij ve a hundred years room use but it seems impossible to Adams also quotes anonymously the 

denied the Thereader may wetlbe ableto d' Wc of Although some ot the chapters give satisfactory answers ion the basis of foolfsh sayings of a “fampus lawyer** 

0ur Procedn2* P rtf 0f i Q i ^ JusU * other re as °n s why J^ ead shou d ,ag sketc hy and ragged, in particular fl,e snippets from which ttys book; is * “leading judge'.', and 1 certain doc- 

of. ewdusaon or Eupplatit potatoes -notwdy wants to ^wirig Sp M education, constructed. tors. No attempt is made to show fo 

used toiL^l^tests are not eat potatoes nil the time kt dope go i to . . .. . . • : what extent the inanities mouthed by 

^ arc^uSLk e ° her P, roced L ure - the trouble of peellivi /l, a f {*,n , prominent citizens were fair refleo- 

P red l%D?i b . e n ?,t e ^ Apart from the fact that Mary Doug^ . CrOSSlIlff tHe JLrlHC j -i Rons of widely, held beliefs. Let mb 

♦t nd h i e ^ have i* tt u e disregards exceptions andforces some ..... ... . O . , give a final example of ; the .tibptf a 

liTSd s. W’lUmq. ib feta*, : : • iHSS 


,n or in Destiny. 

manv S< ^r n u that, appears in 
efinij!? aTticl “ Is that all 
discossml! 00 ^ ias a soclal purpose. In 
world stf«5°i V ^ rt y ‘ n l he Western 
it depend? j* h, }y ejects the idea that 
on People having too 


the structure she wishes to impose, the 
meals eaten by the upper-middle-, 
classes have no such clear-cut pattern. 


, ' As your eyes, become accustomed to darkness ; 
ypu see the slow, Inevitable seepage ... 
through the badly caulked hull, a rat-.. : j • 

scurrying for safety among the massive trunju - 
With their rust’eip lock? and bleacfied addresses. : 

' Indite of this might have been'Vajfo st all 


tors. No attempt is made to show fo 
what extent the inanities mouthed by 
prominent; citizens were fair reflec- 
tions of widely, held beliefs. Let mb 
rive a final example of : the .book's 
Intellectual' Coeravenes$; The author 
writes:: "Gourtauids tried .to corttrcjl 


i .' 

•• r'*r : • . . 
••• 

•: -If-': 

:! Ii 
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for single; giris, find an 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


The novelist as politician . . . 


Rosemary Ashton 

Graham McMaster 
S coll and Society 

253pp. Cambridge University Press. 


entire noble fabric of the constitution . 
When facing actual examples of Scott's 
political and social views, McMaster 
can be no more than uneasily positive: 
As a politician, Scott was well- 
informed, consistent and sincere, 
even technically competent. I find 
253pp. cam d ridge university rress. much to admire in his courage in 

n «i Tma a sticking to his faith in something as 

0 521 iSiby o mundane and unspectacular as an 

income tax. 

Indeed, he sometimes seems much 
subject. Much of Graham McMaster s c j oser l0 t |, e Lukdcs view of Scott's 
argument proceeds by mem s of dualis|n thnn he c | aims l0 be, as when 

sSn* "r beiSn“ Tiih the wri.es, of Sco.t on Pe.erloo: 

influential criticisms of Daiches end Heis anxious at all costs to justify the 

Lukfics.whosec an essential dualism in actions of the magistrates ana 

Scott, that of the bigoted Tory condemn those of thepopulace Chow 

landowner and the sympathetic. un |j k ® th ?. aut J 1 °J 

even “reforming”, social novelist. and The Heart of Midlothian) and to 

McMaster obiects- piny down accounts of mahlies. 

.h, .henry of -Sen.,', dualism- 

ST'oT^^T hu^nl.y ll 5? ™ nomic bacfcBraund of 

proposes. Large parts of creative aisconiem. 
writing may spring from “the Where this book excels is in 
unconscious , but they must surely McMaster’s intelligent handling or 
be assisted by - or not hindered by, Scottish local history and the 
nt least - the conscious, organising juxtaposing of contemporary reports 
mind; there must be a free flow of on SO c(ety in the Highlands and the 
Information between the active. Borders with Scott’s portraits of these 
socinl individual and the creative societies in the navels. A good example 
artist. , is his placing side by slue quotations 

lie proposes’ (he alternative view from J. Robertson’s General View of 
that Scott's politics “had more snnity the Agriculture of Inverness (1808), D. 
and centrality then they have usunlly Stewart of Garth’s Sketches of the 
been given credit for”. But this is Character, Manners and Present State 
problematic. “Sanity” and "centrality” of the Highlanders of Scotland ( 1825), 
are unclear terms in this context. If and Scott’s C it Ho den Papers on the 
political middle-of-thc-roadism is question of the supplanting of 
meant, neither the evidence which economically •'useless’' Highlanders by 
McMaster brings from Scott's novels the rearing of sheep and cattle, 
nor thnt adduced from the letters and "Romantic sentiment and shrewd 
journalism proves the case. If expediency combine in Scott and in 
McMaster has something more other social observers, as McMaster 
abstract in mind - general shows: 

example H - 3 1 he f case* 1 Is ^otice mo« Many others, of whom Scott was 

difficult to Drove and McMusler one, however much they believed in 

certainly does not prove it. Indeed, he mdividualism and 
reprints in full the letter Scott wrote to 3 

the Edinburgh Weekly Journal in jjjj ^ 

Seniemhfr lAia preying the common wen Hi This »s whv so 

Btulanlyne’s editorial criticism of the much stress came to be placed on 

magistrates' handling of Peterloo. Bui theiT ? ,wr ^ for he r e WM ™ e 
he relegates it to on appendix, denying . ar . < L? V? ^‘ch t hey we re inarguably 

himself the opportunity to analyse useful. 

Scott’s joi-riisaiiC’reasonable" abstract “Does the state owe no paternal 

rhetoric, though he does note in regard to these men? is it not a debt 

passing that the rhetoric expresses ol gratitude due by their country to 

•‘fantasies about atheist demagogues cherish them? Is it not the soundest 

engaged in awful plots to subvert the policy to nurse and rear that race of 


condemn those of thepopulace (how 
unlike the author Of Guy Mannering 
and The Heart of Midlothian) and to 
play down accounts of fatalities. 
There is none of Scott's customary 
prosaic attention to detail, especially 
of the economic background of 
discontent. 

Where this book excels is in 
McMaster’s intelligent handling of 
Scottish local history and the 


people? Are all our wars at an end?" 
[Robertson] 

"... [it cannot be} for the welfare of 
any state to deteriorate the character 
of. or wholly to extirpate, a brave, 
loyal and moral people - its best 
support in war.” [Stewart] 

“Lf the hour of need should come - 
and it may not perhaps be far distant 
- the pibroch will remain 
unanswered.” [ScottJ 

Undoubtedly a public relations 
exercise whose unwitting clients 
were the clansmen was just as much 
the raison d'etre of the martial scenes 
in some of the Waverley novels as 
Scott’s predilection for military fun 
and games. 

McMaster also brings out interesting 
connections between Scott’s 
representation of exceptional rural 
societies, such as that of tne Zetlanders 
in The Pirate , and Wordsworth’s 
portrayal of the Lake society in Lyrical 
Ballads and The Prelude. 

On. the novels themselves, 
McMaster is generally less convincing. 
This is partly the result of certain 
problems of method. First there is the 
question of readership and the 


are acquainted with nil die novels. 
Second, and probably related to (his 
assumption, there is the peculiar 
structure of the book. It begins with a 
detailed account of two novels, 
Waveriev and Redgattntlet, with the 
aim of showing how different these are 
front each other, and, further, claiming- 
that the “journey" from one to the 
other “is the subject of the remainder 
of this book”. Two problems arise 
here: in contrasting the two works, 
McMaster anticipates arguments not 
developed until later in the book; and 
he commits himself to seeing a steady 
progress in Scott’s art from tne first to 


societies in the navels. A good example knowledge the author may assume his 
Is his placing side by slue quotations readers to have. Scott presents a 
from J. Robertson’s General View of particular problem, since his position 
the Agriculture of Inverness (1808), D. has changed from that of the much* 


is his placing siac ny siue quotations 
from J. Robertson’s General View of 
the Agriculture of Inverness (1808), D. 
Stewart of Garth's Sketches of the 
Character, Manners and Present State 
of the Highlanders of Scotland (1825), 
and Scolt’s CuUoden Papers on the 
question of the supplanting of 
economically ‘‘useless” Highlanders by 
the rearing of sheep and cattle. 
"Rom an lie* sentiment and shrewd 
expediency combine in Scott and in 
other social observers, as McMaster 
shows: 


has changed from that of the much- 
read “Great Unknown” of his own 
time to that of the well-known "Great 
Unread" of ours. McMaster over- 
optimislically assumes that his readers 


the last novels. Yet when he comes to 
the later novels, he can no longer 
honestly suggest that they represent 
such an advance. Though he claims 
that Scott’s “distinction as an artist is as 
creator of myths, romances and 
symbols", he can be no more than 
lukewarm about Scott's artistic 
achievement in some of the novels 
which most deal in myth, romance and 
symbol. 

Finally, his critical stance is an 
awkward compromise between a 
traditional “intentionalism” and the 
modern search for "significant 
structures”, regardless of probable or 
presumed authorial intention. There 
are some brave, even dogmatic 
assertions of his viewpoint: 

My opinion about Redgauntlet was 
that as the Jacobite scenes were 
relatively dull and perfunctory, the 
novel cannot really nave been about 
Jacobitism, whatever Scott’s 


i about 
Scott's 


and as historian 


Claire Lamont 


Many others, ol whom bcott was v^imic 

one, however much they believed in 

individualism and progress, found it p AUL Henderson Scott 
hard to acquiesce in the dismissal or 

the clansmen as mere caterpillars of Walter Scott and Scotland 

the common wen III This is why so p 9 pp . Edinburgh: Blackwood. £5.95. 

much stress came to be placed on o 85158 143 9 

theiT martial spirit, for here was one 

Awde mon 

use/ til. HI a u 


“Does the state owe no paternal 
regard to these men? Is it not a debt 
ol gratitude due by their country to 
cherish them? Is it not the soundest 
policy to nurse and rear that race of 


Genius demoted 


Imre Salusinszky 

Jerome Christensen 

Coleridge’s Blessed Machine or 
Language 

276pp. Cornell University Press. £12.25. 
0 8014 1405 9 


powers to the fore, because it is the 
Biographla that will immortalize 


Wordsworth. 


Christensen does not argue that 
Coleridge is promoting his own claims, 
while consciously and subtly 
deprecating Wordsworth’s. Rather, he 
holds that no genius is instanced or 
established in Biographia, and no 
general theory of mind can be rested 


Sir Walter Scott and History 
200^p. Edinburgh: Edina Press. 

0 905695 12 7 

Here are two books on subjects 
perennially interesting to students of 
Scott: Scott and Scotland, and Scott 
and history. Both are labours of love, 
apparently long meditated by authors 
nurtured in Edinburgh. Piety to the 
city end its most famous literary son is, 
in the event, alt that they have in 
common. 

Anyone taking Paul Henderson 
Scott’s title, Walter Scon and Scotland, 
cannot fail to be aware of his 
predecessor, Edwin Muir, whose Scott 
and Scotland came out in 1936. Muir’s 
book was a response to an invitation to 
write on Scott and Scotland; but in 


mtem oii. The test was 
critical intuition: where 
seemed to be most alive, 
that the meaning had tcTft 
nowhere else. " ^ 

Whenever metaphor 
metonymy as the PrinripalnE 
the novel, this is the place toi™ 
find its real significance 10 ' 5 

In practice, however, he 
uneasily between respectfully S 
into account what he assumes to 2 
Scott s intentions and fintfL, a. 
novels’ "significance" withoutlnrf 
to these presumed intentiom. Thmh 
dealing with Anne of Gehntht h 
writes: . . “ 

Scott’s writing habits are remmaft 
for making Anne look more lib 4 
novel really concerned with il* 
politics of the past than it is. Asm 
Woodstock and Peveril, he is wu^ 
to keep out certain preoccupatjotB 
that are at best secondary. 

Presumably Scott’s “preoccuMtiotf 
were - for Scott at least - of prmm 
rather than secondary importance. 

This cannot have been an easy boil 
to write. Scott presents insupentk 


difficulties to the critic, particularly lie 
critic who hopes, as McMaster does, l) 
make a cose for artistic progress c 
Scott's career. Nevertheless, then it 
much to interest and enlighten the 
reader here, particularly in lb 
chapters dealing with Scotttii 
Enlightenment social thought and local 
history. 


Coleridge., in Ufa destructive and according ^ BlS^^mFrb 

5 5 22SL5 a . w u* n : ; t !l a * PredicamemoftheScottishWriter-.lt 


less as author than as victim: l he victim freshness of sensation which is the 
of an accursed machine of writing that constant accompaniment of mental, no 
"floats on figures" and undermines his less than of bodily, convalescence", 
search for stabilizing origins and Christensen shows the similarity 
unities. between this and the language used to 

Jerome Christensen's aim is not “to describe the effects of laudanum, in 
reproduce what Coleridge thought ", Coleridge’s letters. Like the anodyne, 
but to “produce the way Coleridge genius is a figure which “includes 
writes". A good exnknple is his within its fold, as part of its pleasure, 
treatment of BlographUt's discussion of marks of its transience”. 

!t*, e , or *IP*r*l poetic genius” of In this important, because np-to- 
Wnrdswonh where the “genms” on date, book, Christensen holds that 
which Coleridge would hinge so much “Rending Coleridge means 


was here that Muir made his famous 
diagnosis that “Scotsmen feel in one 
language and think in another”, with 
the dangerous consequence that ‘‘when 
emotion and thought are separated, 
emotion becomes irresponsible and 
thought arid". This diagnosis has had 
an important place in the examination 
of Scottish writers ever since; but it has 
not been agreed how far it illuminates 
the case of Walter Scott. Paul Scott 
aims to take up this argument, and also 
to consider the nominal subject of 


of his argument turns out to he neither questioning romanticism''. A lot qf Muir’s book. 

S SrSySFS-S 


intrudes his own genius, when the assncintioni&t philosophy ’ does ShnnH« n3- S if “ uc . at ‘ on the High 

description suddenly becomes a long -resemble the “Lcfinite V (ropism" h* 1 ,? 

. quotation from, and advertisement (Christensen's phrase) propounded bv nfluSccof EnHdiSlSSSLi i? lh ? 
for, The Friend. The quotation, on Derrida, the main Influence on thiV SEES? •H*®™** ^erset 


for, The Friend. The quotation, on 

E nelic genius, cites Burns anil Milton, 
nth of whom influenced Wordsworth. 
But they serve here to draw attention 
t»“lhc split within Wordsworth", since 
they identify the poles of poetic diction 
between which he is tom. tn Chapter 
Two, Coleridge’s evidence, 'for 
Shakespeare's genius includes the 


(t better word here than the ubiquitous parliaments of fc U a of , th * 
“discourse") resists a liilstic K? iw . U " nd L and ^ En Rl«nd 

Kriurtifui L j. LJL'SEHS ln 1707 - This last has been n 


citation of Sonnet 81, ?Yoyr mm* critic who ’demotes -it* for all hj s Sniri^£° Ul S *2 t s w 5 rk * Flctlon 
himm hence immortal life shall have", rightness, risks h failure of critical tact w°^ pUb l c and intimate, 

«*..,***. 
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of the Union and devoted his writing to 
cementing it; that he disapproved of it - 
and acquiesced only through 
unwillingness to sec war break out 
again across the Border; that he 
regarded it as an unalterable fact and 
sought in his writing to check the 
consequent erosion of the Scottish 
Identity. Paul Scott’s views lean 
towards the last two of these. 

•Un¥ Tecently the “Scott and 
Scotland” debate was usually 
conducted through a study of- the 
novels. A favourite text was the ending 
of Redgauntlet. When Hugh 
Redgauntlet. finding himself the victim 
of Hanoverian magnanimity, exclaims 
“the cause is lost for ever!" the 
question was raised whether he 
referred to a loss more far-reaching 
than the defeat of the Jacobites. Such 
an investigation has been made by 
Edwin Muir, David Daiches and by 
Janet Adam Smith in two fine lectures 
on “Scott and the Idea of Scotland” 
(University of Edinburgh Journal , 
1964). Lately, however, the debate has 
shifted from the novels to Scott’s only 
political work, the Letters from 
Malachl Malagrowlheron the proposed 
change of currency. With the change of 
text there has been loss of critical 
acumen. It Is a merit of Paul Scott’s 
book that It points out how the 
Malagrowther Letters have been 
subject to hasty summary and 
misleading quotation. But there is 
more to be said. The Malagrowther 
Letters are Scott’s angriest work, more 
angry than can be accounted for by 
his grumpy persona Malachi 
Malagrowther. It has become common 
to regard the Letters as a case of 
impotence letting off steam . But surely 
J. co “ sanger was more effective than 
that. The Malagrowther Letters were 
precipitated by the government’s 
intention In 1826 to deprive Scottish 
hanks of the right to produce Tow- 
denomination paper money, a form of 
currency which was much needed in a 
country where coin was scarce and 
small-scale credit In demand. Scott 
EM™ a s» Mgh-handed move 
wh ch infringed the Treaty of Union. 

'mil. if. d i d not Ml } f r * ue from the 
^l. he aiso warned that without the. 
facility of credit many small enterprises 
wou d collapse, driving the poor out of 
Scotland to North America and 
Australia. In taking a stand on this 

of’ Wfi° U t ad befor £ him the e *ample 
wh °se works he had edited, 
awitts most .immediately effective 

twfrw of ^ iand ’ The 

' vere Written to 
Protect the Irish currency against thei 
Introduction , , of V/bod’a Halfpence J 


economic and social context of t!< 
poorer country, and in both casts tit 
London government had to W 
down. 

James Anderson's book is ito: 
Scott and history, both what Scow wl 
and what he wrote. The main paid 
(lie book traces the specific hiswit 
sources on which Scott drewinwnin 
his novels. These chaplets hw 
already appeared in print, mi senes c 
articles in Studies in Scottish Lim tea 
in 1966-68. They are shdmmb 
J acobite sources Rnd, especially, 

for the Covenanting period whidi^ 

used in Old Mortality and ?/**! 
Midlothian. This work will beuseMm 
anyone interested in Scotts Miffit 
material; but it must be borne in ow 
that it traces only wntten tmicnu 
sources, and that many of the no«- 
have important sources in , 
narrative, anecdote ana 
experience , as well as in hteratur* c ■ 
is not strictly historical. Tbeiedj* 
useful appendix listing ilium® > 
Scott’s works to histonaus £ 
historical material, where one 
out where Scott refers, fiyjJJJr 
Buchanan, Camden or QamM® 
When It comes to the iWgL 
history Anderson points onttW^ 
contributed both mm**®?!, 
narrative historian. His dimJ 
edition is the thirteen-yolume^ 
Tracts ; but many other vj®. 

E s, memoirs and 

ic accessible throu»ihm^ 
work. Scott was no 
even. In Anderson s ^ ^ 


and commentator. Amcmg ^ 
historical writing 
particular admiraflon lw ^ 
Grandfather, 

successful history $/$ 

and the wince > of dll fj® ^ 
remembered about ..ScggL d, 


remembered .aboj 1 .; 

What other work, ^ 

could have inspued th ■ 

Paper in the 1920s to prod ... . - 
stnp on the Regent I 

Dr 


LVJ Alluvia* L • . I 

history. In . any, 
sense. He means by. 
anA fhnon wnrinas Wnich 


anu ancvuuio. fr zT'J^arttia 

is aware of fighting 
For him ^ : 


For him "tne 

old-fashioned ohrpnlc^ggftft 
facts are correct ^,^ 
virtues of' Tali ? . 

com oa^ioh book- 
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Giving ‘Paradise Lost’ to the peasants 


Henry Gifford 
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Zakharov, B. B. Tomashevsky 
(E ditors) 


Anallyskaya poezlya v russklkh 
HilfSaO: XIV-XIX veka. Enghsh 
Verse in Russian Translation: 14th- 
19th Centuries 


686pp. Moscow: Progress Publishers. 
3 rabies. 


niis rather handsome anthology con- 
tains 144 poems, the Enghsh (or 
Scottish) text facing a Russian verse 
translation. There are also a few 
alternative versions in the dotes. The 
translators include distinguished 
poets - Pushkin for example, whose 
adaption of "The Twa Corbies" is 
as fine as the original, Lermontov 
(from Byron), Tsvetayeva (a ballad 
of Robin Hood), Pasternak. Others 
must be reckoned specialists in the 
craft, like the omnicompetent Mar- 
shak, represented here by versions of 
a Scottish ballnd, seven sonnets of 
Shakespeare and two of Milton, and 
poems by Waller, Blake, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Brown- 
ing and Stevenson. Many of the 
translations are modern, but for the 
earlier poets there are some durable 
versions from the past. Included is 
one of the most famous ever made in 


will find honest, often accomplished, 
work, and sometimes a poem which 
seems equal in power to its original. 
Two of these are by Pasternak: 
Keats's ode “To Autumn" (even 
though it starts with the line, “Sea- 
son of fruitfulness nnd rains"), and 
“Sir Walter Ralegh to his Sonne" - 
how beautifully he renders the "three 
thinges” that cannot meet without 
mischief, "the wood, the weede, the 
wagg," by roshcha, porosl', podro $- - 
tok. The words are appropriate, and 
it is not only alliteration and asso- 
nance that bind them but their com- 
mon derivations from a stem mean- 
ing "growth”. 


hands ot Marshak, when he tries 
Wordsworth’s Lucy poem. “A slum- 
ber did my spirit seal”. What he 
gives is a fair prdcis in matching 
form, but the strange interpenetra- 
tion of meanings in the poem has 
vanished. He is recorded in the brief 
notes on translators as having aimed 
always to “clarify" the poems he 
handled. This is in the spirit of 
Bryusov, that undercover agent of 
rationalism among the Symbolists. 
Pushkin of course has his own high 
clarity, but there is more in his lim- 
pid verse than shows on the surface. 


Victorian Verse). And perhaps “The 
Old Chartist’’ by Meredith deserves 
its place: in the Russian the juunli- 
ncss is less grating. However, ii 
seems faintly comic that the sole 
exhibit from Tennyson should be the 
genteelly erotic “Godiva”, because 
she “look the tax away” imposed by 
"that grim Earl", her'husband. 


Not all the successes have fallen to 
major poets. Likhachov deals felici- 
tously with two other odes by Keats: 
he achieves a severe perfection in the 
last stanza of "Melancholy”. There is 
great pleasure in noting how Yu. D. 
Levin has caught the very tone and 
rhythm of Crabbe in “Peter Grimes” 
- a reading that shows the inward- 
ness of imaginative scholarship. 


The anthology may be criticized in 
some respects. It ' 


M. L. Lozinsky’s adherence to the 
movement and syntax of “To be or 
not to be” and “O! that this too too 
solid flesh” is unfaltering. This exem- 
plifies the Russian method nt its 
surest, aided of course by the abs- 
ence of rhyme. The method breaks 
down, however, even in the capable 


has let in loo many 
mediocre poems (by Southev, Camp- 
bell, Scott, Moore, and the like). 
They make an easy passnge In trans- 
lation, with the exchange rntc too 
favourable. The selection from the 
nineteenth century shows a bias to- 
wards agitational work, not always 
very distinguished. Undeniably, in 
(heir youth at least, many of our 
poets since Blake have written some- 
times in this vein. The English rend- 
er may have overlooked the tenden- 
cy, though he will not have forgotten 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt", for inst- 
ance, vigorously present in the book. 
Wc need not grudge the appearance 
of Ernest Jones and W. J. Linton 
(Quiller-Courli found room for a 
poem by each in his Oxford Book of 


More seriously, (he view of Eng- 
lish poetry over the centuries 
offered by these translations is to 
some degree out of focus. There arc 
too many fleeting appearances by 
poets who mutter (Jonson in one 
slight lyric, Marvell represented sole- 
ly hv "The Definition of Love", none 
of Drydcn’s satire or Pope’s, (hough 
for the latter we have a glimpse of 
Windsor Forest and “The Dying 
Christian to his Soul"). There are 
striking absences: nothing from Piers 
Plowman is to be found, though 
there are several ballads anil two 
excerpts front the Prologue to The 
Canterbury Tales', missing are Dun- 
bar, Henry Vaughn n, Samuel John- 
son, Wordsworth of The Prelude. 
"The Leaden Echo" will hardly suf- 
fice for Hopkins. And it is dispiriting 
to see our poetry dwindle down from 
Swin I hi me (overpraised in the notes 
for his virtuosity) to Stevenson and 
Wilde, when I lardy. Kipling and 
Yeats were available. 


Alekseyev concludes his survey by 
affirming' the belief thnt poetry can 
speak “(he univcrsnl language of 
truth, goodness and beauty", ne is 
able to show how in various ways 
our poetry has gone deep into Rus- 
sian popular consciousness. The first 
example comes from Muurice Baring 
who reported in 1910 that “Paradise 
Lost translated into simple prose 
| Books I— III by Petrov in 1777], is 
>old in cheap editions, with coloured 
pictures, all over Russia, and greedi- 
ly read by the peasants ... as a tale 
of fantastic adventure nnd miraculous 
events". Again, in Soviet times, field 
women in Siberia could be heard 
singim 
Opr 

Pushkin's contemporary Polevoy. 
Finally, Byron's farewell to his country 
in Chitde Harold (“Adieu, adieu! my 
native shore / Fades o’er the waters 
blue”) had taken new form on the 
Volga as n lament for lost homeland 
and freedom. 


igine what was recognizable as 
uneJia's song in the version by 


! I 


Poetry still enjoys h very large 
audience in Russia. Any living trans- 
lation Inis a chance of being lodged 
in the popular mind. This anthology 
contains much thnt is viubte. Inc 
first imprint was of 125,(jf)(l copies. 
That should ensure a wider hearing 
for English poetry, with all the aids 
to comprehension thnt a scholarly 
hook like this provides. 


Russia - Gray’s Elegy in the 1802 
rcndering by Zhukovsky, fluent but 
not exact enough for his taste many 
years later when he turned the poem 
into hexameters. He also contributes 
a translation of Diyden's exuberant 
ode, “Alexander's Feast”, its brio u 
little diminished. Batyushkov, like 
Zhukovsky an older contemporary and 
erstwhile master of Pushkin, touches 
with his own grace the lines from 
Childe Harold, “There is n pleasure in 
the pathless woods. . . 
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The late M. P. Alekseyev (regrett- 
ably all three editors who had pre- 
pared this anthology are no longetL. 
alive) wrote for it a highly informa- 
tive Afterword of more than seventy 
pages in which he chronicles the slow 
advance of English poetry in eight- 
eenth-century Russia. Until the final 
decade or so there had been little 
recourse by translators to English 
poetry in tne original. Russian read- 
ers were enthusiastic about 
Shakespeare and more recent poets 
like Gay of the Fables, Young 
(whose Night Thoughts had an im- 
mense vogue) and Gray. But all 
these made their appeal by way ol 
French, or later German, prose para- 
phrase. When translation proper be- 
g*n in the 1790s and 1800s with 
Karamzin, Gnedich and above all 
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vjiicuivu turn uuuvc mi 

chukovsky, it was still the Augustans 
and pre-Romantics ,u “ 


who filled the 
prcuire. Then came Scott, Byron 
(heavily represented in this anthol- 
ogy). and even the less exportable 
Wordsworth: Kozlov’s “we Are 
seven” of 1833 is a straight-faced 
wrsion of about the same quality as 
the original. 

There was another burst of trans- 
lat| ng, a hundred years after the 
when the Symbolists appeared, 
usimont brought Shelley on the 
“ene, and Bryusov introduced poet- 
2Lj ra man y literatures ancient and 
modern. His example did much to 

^Bpe the . procedure of twentieth- 
wtltirv translators 


Hundreds of Western undergraduates, 
graduate stude nts and young lecturers 
have, over the"pff5rtwo- d c ud L a and 
more, lived for an academic year in one 
of the residential wings of the 
grandiose Moscow University building 
on the Lenin Hills. A majority of them 
have been graduate students pursuing 
reseorch in Russia and attending a 
Soviet university under an exchange 
agreement whereby Soviet students of 
equivalent status come to the United 
States, Canada, Britain or another 
West European country. 

Most of these Western scholars do 
not write so much as an article, still less 
a book, specifically on their 
experiences of life in the Soviet Union, 
though every now and then they wince 
at the wild generalizations (whether 
from a standpoint sympathetic to. or 
highly critical of, the Soviet Union) of 
those who have made brief tourist (Tips 
to Moscow or Leningrad and have 
been unable to resist the temptation to 
publish their accounts. The reasons 
why those who stay longer often write 
less - at least In the genre of memoirs - 
are numerous. .Some of these Western 
scholars have been so bored and 
disgruntled that they would, fa turn, 
bore their readers. But for others, it 
was rather that the longer they stayed 


the more complex the society seemed 
to be, the more difficult it became to 
sort out deeply held from superficially 
held beliefs and to make judgments- 
about the represent a fi venous, signif- 
icance or idiosyncrasy of different 
strands ot opinion. And probably a still 
more important constraint was an 
unwillingness .. to risk alntdng 
friendships by mnkiiigpublic 
said in private. 


what was 


surprisingly, tends tn choose his friends 
from among like-minded people. 

Showing the catholicity of taste of 
one who wishes to understand as many 
different aspects as possible, of the 
society in which she finds he l self. 
Andrea Lee established col dial 
relations with avant-cud.- artists, with 
• SUlOU II m r u i nim - ' nnd ■■■ » !- 


interested to learn that empty vodka, 
wine or beer bottles still hit the ground 
every five or ten minutes on a summer 
evening (from a height of anything 
(rum five to twenty-five storeys ) as 
students dispose of them in the least 
time-consuming way. 

If the hot lie- throwing is •*unciil- 


visit the Sovie t 

Union as students or academics can 


satisfy themselves that these are 
surmountable obstacles, then they 
have an advantage not only over the 
average tourist but over the entire 
diplomatic corps, for the latter inferact 
mainly with each other and receive as 
little encouragement from their own 
embassies as from the Soviet 
authorities to mix freely with Russians. 


typical Russian students, with a private 
businesswoman “dealing mainly in 
it jeans”, with Komsomol nctivists. with 
ri Soviet hippies, with Jews about to 




Lie doc- 


mu 


emigrate, and (more unusually) with 
the occasional manual worker. She and 
her husband were also (he guests of two 
Soviet celebrities Hnd pillars of the 
establishment. Tikhon Khrennikov 
and Victor Louis. 


Tn mmmapcm n r- 
which Soviet society may reasonably 
be regarded ns more “cultured" than 
die United States or, for that mutter, 
most Western European societies. She 
notes that "ordinary people show a 
passion for art and literature which 
might be suspect as a pose in 
America." She also comments on the 


natural 


Not all exchange students or their 
spouses, however, acquire as wide a 
range of Russian friends and 
acquaintances or write so well and 
perceptively as Andrea Lee, a young, 
black American Harvard graduate who 
accbmpanied her husband - who was 
doing research on Russian history - to 
Moscow University In the late 1970s. 
The sample of people whom she met 
was not, of course, a representative 
one; it scarcely ever is even within 
one's own society. Often, Western 


Perhaps not surprisingly, the 
Russians she met tended 
overwhelmingly to be Westerners 
rather than Slavophiles, but it is a 
resultant weakness of the book that too 
manv of those who occupy its pages are 
obsessed with the United States and 
even want to live there. The unwary 
reader might be led to underestimate 
the growing strength of Russian 
national feeling and to reach the 
mistaken conclusion that half the 


’strange" fact that so many i 
scientists in the Soviet Union are 


of Moscow would promptly 
for Central Park 


academics who spend a lengthy period 
in the Soviet Union meet people of a 


wider' diversity of views and from a 
wider variety of social milieux than 
they would in their own country - and 
more various also than the circle of the 
average Russian intellectual who, not 


ir“ u y, "ansiaiors in Russia, as 
round has with us, though not in the 


Abundance 


WH y: Bryusov’s bent was all 
{wards the conservation of form and 
nc simplifying of sense. In the 
most the entire range of 


simplifying of sense. In the 
mviei era almost the entire range of 
yhpoetry has been opened up. 
" 23 ™ ,he metaphysicals are on tne 
I, ”J ln : TMs anthology includes 
'Ivfo ° ^ ® nn ®’s . Songs and Sonnets 


You come to me with that young god - 

with his hand slipped In vourg, but tired somehow 

hi If all good were bound to take Its toll 

and part' and future drained, what happen* now. 


JL" ®Pl versions by one of its 
ient r % r 7 s Tomashevsky, the end- 
ffnt Pushkin scholar) ’ ~ 

“VarlMo" 


Herbert's 
phrased by 


and George 

'Vertue fi , agreeably 
L A.. Likhachov. The 


In the plenitude of etcetera comes a fullness 
satisfying both. Those perfect leaves , - 

«n have no weight and ere hot wushW, yout dresi, 
your qpen mouth, your eyes made to deceive. , .. 


feeder 
sion 

lino inaiaii-, 

SL J ^S sor of Ru ssiah "trails- ? 
writin® ' n *w« Li.< • 


forsake Gorky Park 

should the frontiers be opened. 

But provided readers take account 
of Andrea Lee’s own disclaimer - that 
the entries in her journal "are like a set 
of photographs taken by an amateur 
who is drawn to his subjects by instinct 
and capricious inclination" - the book 
can be read with profit and pleasure. 
Sometimes, though, amateurishness , 
does show through, and there are 
oddities of judgment. The impression 
is conveyed that Siberia is populated 
mainly by Asians, while “ritzy" 
seems rather an exaggeration ns n 
description of the “Moscow neigh- 
bourhood off Kutuzovsky Prospckt”. 
The transliteration of many Russian 
words bents little relation to i any , 
transliteration scheme ever devised, 
and no old woman Is allowed lo 
appear in 1 the book without the 1 
overworked Russian word babushka \ 
(arandmotber):belngused lo designate 
her. Sometimes the book: is roore . 
revealing of American. than or Russian ; 
Customs. iThui; j "Food requires • 
forethought in (he Soviet Union: one 
• must acand,in h cafeteria-line for ft. or 


passionately devoted to the arts”. The 
latter phenomenon is not really so 
strange. It is a compound of a cultural 
tradition which has been transmitted 
from one generation to another in spite " 
of changes of, and within, a regime and 
of a response lo specific features of the 
Soviet system. So far as the latter are 
concerned, the constraints upon 
intellectual freedom which affect those 
working in the arts lead people who 
might well prefer to work in the 
humanities if they were living in the 
United States or Western Europe to 
become scientists and engineers 
instead. In these disciplines they can 
exercise their intellects to the full and 
they do not need to engage in self- 
censorship in the course of their work. 

In their non-working time they remain 
free to read creative literature and to 
discuss it without inhibitions among 
their friends. The system itself makes . :<?j 
available, and helps to Instil a love fbr, ‘ 
many of the Russian classics and the 
very dreariness of some of the "mass 
Culture" . alternatives strengthens 
devotion to scrips literature, 

It Is well known that the spectator 
generally sees more of the game than 
, tne players- As in the case of others 
who have looked nt Russia through 
.Western eyes, Andrea Lee may know 
much less in detail about particular 
aspects of Russian life than those who 
have- been bom and brought, up In 
Russia, but,- taking full advantage 1 of 


'On H « _ » ■ ■ » ' ■WKMftuyiiWTi 4 uw 

not ^ inch fr° m two Ver- 


Evl ntu 118 , in l he Futurist ijey- 
“khachoy boldly attempts 
** Edho" ' by HoRkin*?,; 


The boy who carries grapes and Walts, to rip. 

.IrAtf/lv tanks : : . 


prepare If . from the absolutely raw ■ 
. rf»grad/e)ie ,, .(tny italldsji' .“! x . . - : L ! 


might have expected, . 


■ Bed’ !fc 5JSW , readcr will be;,fortl-j : 
Hoq' 6 J FSeiic V u “ mt to his aC»pr&a-| 
5 ( verre. JEverywhere he] 



which would be regarded' as mutually 
; incompatible by a native and) it should ' 
be added; by less adventurous \dnd 
1 more conventional' foreigners. It is still :• 
: far . from . b 
Andrea Lep 
her 


. from . being a fiUT; picture, but;-.'; 
drea Lee’* intetiedtua t'curiority.&qd - - 

/her ' Individuality’" a$: '.^.wnter: 

sufficiently nafajjlp.tb makplhlS dpepf > ; 
-IM irjprft ^ nWraqptihg vbbriims : % 


- contempo: &v$ijti 

some ortnd Jdyjl, fffti 
living there. . .... 



